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One—Two—Three—Four Flights! 


The lovely burden which in his infatuation he had so gaily 
gathered into his strong young arms had become a dead weight. As 
with bursting chest he scaled one by one the last few steps, it seemed 
to him he was carrying something monstrously heavy, something 
horrible, which suffocated him, and which every moment he felt 
tempted to throw from him in rage. This ascent of the staircase 
in the sad gray light of the morning—how typical of their whole 
history! How typical of the history of thousands like them who 
yield to the insidiously seductive doctrine: ‘Eat, drink, play, for 
the rest is not worth while!”’ 








The story of Jean Gaussin’s infatuation for Sapho is a far more effective 
sermon than any ho _ ily on carnalis:1 ever delivered from the pulpit. 


That this was the author’s intention is indicated by his dedication: “For 
my sons when they are twenty years of age.” Sapho is the masterly creation of 
Alphonse Daudet, and one of the powerful, gripping stories found in the 
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Comédie d’Amour 
THE GREATEST STORIES EVER WRITTEN BY THE MASTER REALISTS OF FRANCE 


THE ONLY COLLECTED EDITION OF THESE FAMOUS STORIES IN ENGLISH GIVEN TO IMMEDIATE SUBSCRIBERS 
Paul de Kock’s Merry Tales 





WOMAN, with her fascinations, has changed the currents of history. 


She has marred, as well as made, great careers. If, as the poet Pope The purpose of Paul de Kock in writing 
declared, “The proper study of mankind is man,” WOMAN undoubt- these very gay and very Gallic stories of the 
edly has furnished the most interesting chapters. If any one doubt life of the Latin Quarter, of the Cafés and 


Cabaréts, was frankly to amuse his 
Ley ' readers. Few American readers know 
this smiling writer of stories of the 
petits bourgeois and Parisian grisettes. 
m but to get this unique set with the 
mw COMEDIE D? AMOUR you must be 
prompt. THE SUPPLY IS 

LIMITED. 


this, let him read the Contédie d’ Amour. 




















No nation has made a closer study of the whole subject of WOMAN 
than the French. She has furnished the inspiration for the best in their 
Literature, their Drama and their Art. And it is to the literature of 
France, and to the works of her master realists, that we must go for the 
most iniimate revelations of the heart of WOMAN—subject of eternal 
interest and mystery and endless fascination. 


In the Comédie d’ Amour is presented for the first time in En- 
glish a collected edition of the masterpieces of those famous 
French Authors who have most excelled in the minute 
delineation of feminine character and its effects on the 
opposite sex. 

To Get the Benefit of 
Our Before-Publica- 


tion Price 


USE 
THIS 
COUPON 
NOW 


416 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 






MAIL COUPON TO-DAY 
For Illustrated Descriptive Circular and Special Before- 
Publication Price and Terms, Including the 2000-Page 


Set of De Kock Given to Immediate Subscribers. 
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How I Improved My Memory 


In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“Of course IT place you! 
Seattle. 

“If I remember correctly 
correctly—Mr. Burroughs, the lumberman, intro 
luced me to you at the luncheon of the Seattle 
Rotary Club three years ago in May. This is a 
pleasure indeed! I haven't laid eyes on vou since 
that day. How is the grain business? And how did 
that amalgamation work out?” 

The assurance of this speaker—in the crowded 
corridor of the Hotel McAlpin—compelled me to 
turn and look at him, though I must say it is not 
my usual habit to “listen in’’ even in 


Mr. Addison Sims of 


and I do remember 


like playing a fascinating game. I will prove it to 
you.” 

He didn’t have to prove it. His Course did; I got it 
the very next day from his publishers, the Independent 
Corporation. 

When I tackled the first lesson, I suppose I was the 
most surprised man in forty-eight states to find that | 
had learned in about one hour — how to remember a 
list of one hundred words so that I could call them off 
forward and back without a single mistake. 

The first lesson stuck. And so did the other six 

Read this letter trom Terence J. McManus, of the 
firm of Olcott, Bonvnge. McManus & Ernst, Attorneys 





a hotel lobby. 

“He is David M. Roth, the most 
jamous memory expert in the United 
States,” said my friend Kennedy, 
answering my question be/ore I could 
vet it ot. “He will show you a lot 
more wonderful things than that, be 
fore the evening is over.” 

\nd he did. 

As we went into the banquet room 
the toastmaster was introducing a 
ong line of the guests to Mr. Roth. 
| got in line and when it came my 
turn, Mr. Roth asked, “What are 
your initials, Mr. Jones, and vour 
business connection and_ telephone 
number?” Why he asked this, I 
learned later, when he picked out 
irom the crowd the 60 men he had 
met two hours before and called each by name 
without a mistake. What is more, he named each 
man’s business and telephone number, for good 
measure, 

| won’t tell vou all the other amazing things this 
man did except to tell how he called back, without 
1 minute’s hesitation, long lists of numbers, bank 
clearings, prices, lot numbers, parcel post rates and 
inything else the guests gave him in rapid order. 


KERKREAKA RRS 


When T met Mr. Roth—which you may be sure 
| did the first chance I got—he rather bowled me 
ver by saying, in his quiet, modest way: 

* There is nothing miraculous about my remember- 
ing anything I want to remember, whether it be 
names, faces, figures, facts, or something I have 
read in a magazine. 

‘Vou can do this just as easily as I do. Anyone 
with an average mind can learn quickly to do 
exactly the same things which seem so miraculous 
vhen I do them. 

“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, “was 
originally very faulty. Yes, it was—a really poor 
nemory. On meeting a man I would lose his name 
in thirty seconds, while now there are probably 
10,000 men and women in the United States, many 
1 whom I have met but once, whose names I can 
all instantly on meeting them.” 

“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I inter- 
rupted, “you have given years to it. But how about 
, ( >? 7 3 

Mr. Jones,” he replied, “T can teach vou the 
‘ecret of a good memory in one evening. This is 
lot a guess, because I have done it with thousands 
! pupils. In the first of seven simple lessons which 
| have prepared for home study, I show you the 
‘tsic. principle of my whole system and you will 
ad it--not hard work as you might fear—but just 











‘‘OF Course | Place You! Mr. Addison Sims of Seattle” 


and Counsellors at Law, 170 Broadway, and one of the 
most famous trial lawvers in New York: 


“May I take occasion to state that I regard 
your service in giving this system to the world as a 
public benefaction ‘The wonderful simplicity of the 
method and the ease with which its principles may 
be acquired, especially appeal to me. I may add that 
I already had occasion to test the effectiveness of the 
first two lessons in the preparation for trial of an 
important action in which | am about to engage.” 


Mr. McManus didn’t put it a bit too strong. The 
Roth Course is priceless! I can absolutely count on my 
memory now. I can call the name of most any man 
| have met before — and I am getting better al! the time 
I can remember any figures I wish to remember. Tele 
phone numbers come to mind instantly, once I have 
filed them by Mr. Roth’s easy method. Street addresses 
are just as easy. 

The old fear of forgetting (you know what that is) 
has vanished. I used to be ‘scared stiff” on my feet 
because I wasn’t sure. I couldn’t remember what | 
wanted to say. 

Now | am sure of myself, and confident, and “easy 
as an old shoe” when I get on my feet at the club, or at 
a banquet or in a business meeting, or in any social 
gathering. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all is that I 
have become a good conversationalist — and 1 used 
to be as silent as a sphinx when I got into a crowd of 
people who knew things 

Now I can call up like a flash of lightning most any 
fact I want right at the instant I need it most. I used 
to think a “hair trigger’ memory belonged only to the 
prodigy and genius. Now I see that every man of us has 
that kind of a memcry if he only knows how to make it 
work right. 

i tell you it is a wonderful thing, after groping around 
in the dark for so many years to be able to switch the 
big searchlight on your mind and see instantly everything 
you want to remember. 

This Roth course will do wonders in your office. 


Since we took it up you never hear anyone in ow? 
office say “I guess” or “I think it was about so much 





or “I forget that right now” or “I can’t remember” or 
‘I must look up his name.”” Now they are right there 


with the answer — like a shot. 

Have you heard of * Multigraph”’ Smith? Real name 
H Q. Smith, Division Manager of the Multigraph Sales 
Company, Ltd., in Montreal. Here is just a bit from 
a letter of his that 1 saw last week 

“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: Mr. Roth has : 
most remarkable Memory Course. It is simple, and 
easy as falling off a log. Yet with one hour a 
day of practice anyone —1 don’t care who he is 
can improve his Memory i 
week and 1,000%, in six months 

My advice to you is do 
other minute Send to Independent 
Corporation for Mr. Roth’s 
course and see what 
memory vou have got. Your divider 
in ic) t earn power will be ¢ 


mous 


SEND NO MONEY 


So confident is the 
( orporation, the publishers of the Roth 
Memory Course, that once you have ar 
opportunity to see in your own home 


it is to double. yes, tripk 


Independent 


how easy 

your memory power in a few short 

hours, that thev are willing to send 
the course on free examination. 

Don't send any money. Merely mail the coupon or 
write a letter and the complete course will be sent, all 
charges prepaid, at once, Ii you are 
send it back any time within five days after you receive 
it and vou will owe nothing 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the 
thousands of other men and women who have used 
the course send only $5 in full payment. You take 
no risk and you have everything to gain, so mail 
the coupon now_ before this remarkable offer is 1 
drawn 


“tee ig age 
not entirely salished 


Independent Corporation 
Dept. R-19 319 Sixth Avenue New York 
Independent Corporation 
Dept. R-19, 319 Sixth Avenue New York 





You may send me the Course or Courses checlh 
ithin five days after receipt ill either remail 
Witl { ‘ i ipt | 
send you $5 for each in full payment, except as note 
OC Roth Memory Course ($5 Prac tical Course P 
By David M. Rotl SOl Efficiency (S$ 
By Edward Earle P 
Mastery of Speec] $ inton 
By Frederick Houl Money-Making A t 
Law System ($2.« 
: By Wesley W. Ferrir 
How to Read Character yy ; ‘ ( 
° . awing, Ar irtoor 
at Sight ($5 Se . 
‘ ing OUrTS¢ ‘ 
By Dr. K M. H a el 
Blackford ‘i, F — 
Paragon Shorthand ($ 
OSuper-Salesmanship (S$ By Alexander L 
By Arthur New entag 
Name 
Address 
Leslie’s « 
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MERICA has again called her motor trucks into 

service. An emergency, no less important than 

her war time needs, has demanded the limit of their 
power and resources. 


Congested traffic, crowded terminals, warehouses heaped 
high with goods awaiting shipment, unmoved freight, 
unloaded cars—all tell their own story of industrial 
unrest and the woeful inadequacy of our present trans- 
portation facilities. 


In its hour of need the nation has found but one solution 
to its transportation tangle—the complete and hearty 
co-operation of its railroads and trucks. 


Nothing can match the speed and certainty of the motor 
truck as a short haul carrier. 


Nothing can match the economy and dependability of 
the railroads in speeding long haul shipments. 


Working together—our trucks and our railroads—both 
doing their part—the freight can be moved. 


What is your part? Conscript your trucks into the 


service of the nation. 


Use them wherever possible on the shorter hauls. 
Move the goods promptly from warehouses, terminals, 
factories and farms. 

Conserve the valuable resources of our railways by 
utilizing, to the very limit, the resources of all motor 
trucks. 


And the goods and our crops will move. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 












Leslie's Weel, ly 


During recent industrial disturbances 
in Los Angeles, Federal Trucks did 
theirpart inrelieving congested traffic © 
by performing the work of switch 
engines in the railroad yards. 
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Through the prompt and energetic con- 
scription of all available trucking service, 
the Standard Oil Company recently re- 
lieved an impending and dangerous gaso- 
line famine in Detroit, The pictures 
above illustrate Federal Trucks carrying * 
gasoline from tanker to filling stations. é 
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This tag ig the sign of 
the Tenth Year Federal 
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« 
Motor carsand trucks have, to a large extent, solved r qi 
their Own transportation problems, « More than d 4 
78,000 automobiles and trucks were aeae teil s 
during the month of May. a 
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(hicago Sets the Example 
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FTER a week’s hard labor misdirected, your cor 
respondent has just read over a completed manu- 
script on Chicago, then torn it grimly to bits and 

thrown it into the waste-basket. That manuscript was 
an accurate enough description of Chicago as regards 
details, but it wholly missed the real spirit and the in 
spiring example of the place. It told of a vast city laid 
out in rectangles, of the countless cubes of brick and 
stone and frame thereon, of the terrific energy of this 
young giant among the world’s centers of population, 
of the roaring maelstrom of traffic in the ‘loop district” 
downtown contrasted with the 
beauty and dignity of some 
of the residential sections, of 


Seventh of the Series 


~Mixing With Americans 
CHARLES PHELPS (CUSHING 


cago’s eye is set steadfastly upon the future. As a com- 
munity—with genuine community spirit despite the 
vastness of the place—Chicago knows every minute just 
what she is doing and why, just where she is heading, and 
when she reasonably may expect to arrive at any given 
point. Every bit of municipal improvement that she 
completes fits in with a big scheme of city development. 

The smoke horror, the inadequate and ancient trans 
portation system, the congestion of traffic in the artificial! 
and unnatural limits of the Loop, and even the Mayor 
Thompsons are things of the moment only—they will 


Chicago has much real cause to fear as a rival in size, for 
Petrograd, Berlin, Vienna, Moscow and Constantinople 
are war cripples, who may not be discharged from the 
hospital for at least another decade. 

Tokio, as Chicago’s closest contestant for rank (and 
most able-bodied!) deserves further consideration. A 
count taken in the Japanese metropolis four years ago 
showed nearly two-and-a-half million population. What 
sort of place is this Tokio? 

My neighbor, Julian Street, who has just returned from 
a visit to Japan, was kind enough to furnish me a descrip- 
tion. I do not pretend to quote 
his exact words, but this was the 
drift of it: 





the smoke horror, of ceaseless 
activity in building and de- 
stroving and in rebuilding, of 
the transportation systems, the 
parks, the stockyards, of Mayor 
Thompson, of music and litera- 
ture and art, of ships and rail- 
ways and census figures. 

In its items it was conscien- 
tiously exact; but in the general 
impression it conveyed (which 
seems to have been one of ener 
getic confusion) it was a colos 
sal slander. In 3,000 words it 
told no more than Robert Louis 
Stevenson managed to convey, 
some forty years ago, in one 
brief sentence: “‘ Chicago seemed 
i great and gloomy city.” But 
‘great and gloomy” no longer 
lescribes Chicago. ‘‘ Energetic”’ 
vell may stand, but not ‘‘con- 
fusion,” for one of the distin- 
guishing characteristics about 
Chicago among all the cities of 
ur land is that this community 
sees her destiny and works 
toward her goal with less real 
onfusion than any other big 
ity in the whole United States. 

It is bonehead journalism—as I now know to m) 
sorrow—to attempt to write about Chicago in past or 
present tense. Chicago is building not on her past, as 
Charleston, S. C., did until a few years ago, or clinging 
exultantly to the present minute of glory, as I sometimes 
suspect Detroit to be doing. What Chicago was is of 
little importance; neither can you dismiss the subject 
with an inventory of what she is today; for here is one 
American city that is not content merely to grow. Chi- 





Probably Chicago gets more use of its waterfront than any other city. 
Its miles of bathing beaches are crowded during the hot weather. 


pass as surely as Chicago will overtake and outstrip Paris 
in the census, to become within a few more years the 
third city of the world. 

New York and London, though they are twice as popu- 
lous as Chicago, know not where they are headed; Paris 
directs her growth sagaciously but cannot hope for long 
to match numbers against her booming new world rival. 
Tokio, which comes next after Chicago in the order of 
world census standings, is probably the only city that 


“Except in the central por- 
tions of the city, where the 
Imperial Palace, the hotels 
clubs, department stores, rail 
way stations and office build- 
ings cluster, Tokio looks like a 
string of pretty little towns 
which continue endlessly. Be 
cause of frequent earthquakes, 
the buildings are nearly all! low 
and don’t look ‘important '"—so 
the suggestion is not of a cit 
but of an endless ¢ 
and on and on. Only the cen 
tral part has wide roads, and 
here most of the important 
buildings are done in a quasi 
European style — architecture 
generally very bad. The high 
est office building in Tokio is 
seven stories—much steel rei 
forcement. Around the palace 
as a center, the town is n 
less ‘laid out,’ and despite bad 


uv, going on 


ore or 


architecture looks citified and 
The charm of Tokio 
for foreigners is, however, not 


whi h is dor e better 


spacious 


this part 
in many capitals—but in the 
littl old-fashioned 
streets, with their little shops and their colors and 
curious signs and crowds. I don’t believe ther 
City Plan, save that much new building is going on in 
fine wide streets all about the center of the town 
buildings are in most instances admirably placed, because 
the Imperial Palace, with its beautiful granite walls, its 
moats and white towers, takes up a very large tract of 
land in the heart of Tokio, and many of the principal 
downtown structures face the moat from across the road 
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The palace grounds are not public and greatly obstruct 
traffic, all of which has to go around. 

‘The tendency is to widen the narrow streets and add 
sidewalks, but in the outlying parts of the city to wait 
until there is a fire before making these improvements. 
rhe smaller residences are one story; the larger never 
more than two stories. Most people demand gardens, 
however small; and the rich have gardens, sometimes of 
several acres, right in the city. This causes the place to 
spread endlessly. So with the shops—there are endless 
miles of little shops on narrow streets-— bazaar-like shops, 
full of color, very charming.” 

All this, together with what Mr. Street adds about the 
scarcity of pavements and sidewalks, makes Tokic appear 


These over-eager emulators see Chicago’s vision coming 
now to swift realization, particularly in the past two or 
three years, and many of the outstanding features of the 
stupendous idea definitely promised for completion within 
five years more: 

Michigan Avenue, a great boulevard and trafhic artery 
from north to south, paralleling the lake shore, has been 
widened to 130 feet and crosses the moat of the Chicago 
River over a new double level bascule bridge. Thus the 
first of two nearly completed projects, both done at 
heavy cost but worth every penny of it as an investment, 
stands to demonstrate the way the Plan combines beauty 
and utility. 

From East to West another great channel of traffi 
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and Kansas City and Omaha apparently have not yet 
been fired by a big idea to the same amazing extent a 
Chicago’s. 

Long, long ago the urge toward a bigger, greater, better 
ordered community began to be stimulated in Chicago by 
every possible method of salesmanship and publicity 
until today every citizen of Chicago is boosting for the 
Plan and pulling for it for all ‘he’s worth, and telling folks 
from other cities about it with the glow of pride and en 
thusiasm in his eyes as he talks. The very school children 
are ‘‘sold on it”’; the melting-pot of Chicago is for the 
Plan in thirty-seven different language, the emigrant 
in the stockyards wards seeing the same shining vision o/ 
the physical development of his city as the aristocrat 
who commutes from Lake Forest. 

The booster in Kansas City will tell you that “his town 
has a city plan, too, and don’t you forget it!” But ther 
is no such ardor in his way of saying so as in a Chicago 
man’s. And there won’t be any such ardor, and nothing 
much will get completed except by painful piecemea!| 
process until promotion publicity has fired his imagina 
tion with the bigness and the glory of the vision. So in 
St. Louis—which is doing a great deal of public improve 
ment, but all in bits. So in Omaha, which also has a 
good enough city plan but is not vet, I judge, thoroughly 
“sold” on the idea. 

“Make no little plans; they have no magic to stir 
men’s blood, and will not be realized. Make big plans 
aim high in hope and work, remembering that a noble and 
logical diagram. once recorded, will never die, but long 
after we are gone will be a living thing.”’ 











South Water Street as it appears today, 

with the Chicago River and unim 

proved dock front in the foreground 
a long way behind Chicago in modernity and in breadth 
of vision for the future. Chicago seemingly has a big 
advantage over all the cities that race at her heels. 

What an astounding thing is this growth of Chicago! 
Eighty years ago a little town by the lake with a popula 
tion of only 4,780—not ranked among the first fifty cities 
of the United States. Another ten vears and she has 
leaped to twenty-fifth. By 1870 her rank is fifth; by 
fourth. Ten years more and Chicago has passed 
venerable Philadelphia and stands in second place, not to 
be dislodged. 

But more to be marvelled at than mere growth is the 
fact that once she had attained this proud rank she set 
herself forthwith to planning out on definite lines a devel- 
opment for the future. No other new world city, except 
the ready-made community in the District of Columbia 
which was bequeathed a vision by L’Enfant, had ever 
adopted such a program. And no other city of the 
nany which later followed Chicago’s example has chosen 
a Plan of anything like the boldness and bigness of the 
Plan of Chicago. 

"Way back in ’93, just after the Columbian Exposition 
had inspired the city with glimpses of What Might Be, 
Chicago began to vision her future. By 1901 Daniel 
Hudson Burnham, a great architect and one of those 
rare geniuses who combine idealism and_ practicality 
and a talent for human organization, was at work to give 
definite form to what later was to be called the Chicago 
Plan. Seven more Years elapsed before the big idea was 


1550, 


concrete enough in form to be published. And it was 
not until so recently as nine years ago that any actual 


work was done along the lines he and his associates had 
diagrammed. 

For before actual work could be begun the Plan had 
to be backed financially by practical business men—a 
not to let the work get 
tangled up in any way with municipal politics. Then the 
Plan had to be worked out in technical detail in blue 


had been taken 


wise dec isiol 


prints, drawings and _ speci cations by engineers and 
architects. And after that it had to be relentlessly pro- 
moted and advertised so that every voter in the city 
thoroughly understood it and ki just why it was worth 


paving for and boosting 


pret) LE 
was required for all of this that today 


l time 
some of the children who first learned of the Plan through 


SO Mut 


copies Ol a Mal ial distributed to the eight grade classes 
the public schools have grown up, and this vear were 
old enough to vote—and did voie to help carry the latest 
necessary bond issues. 
Let the two hundred or more cities of the United 


“city planning” in 
them 


that lately have rushed into 


frantic haste ponder this latter statement. Let 


count how many years it was from the inception of the 
Chicago Plan before Chicago struck the first blow of 
the pickaxe. 
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The same river front as it will appear when Chicago Pian improvements have transformed it with 
a new bridge and a double-decker roadway along Water Street to connect with Michigan Avenue. 


I'welfth Street, renamed “Roosevelt Road’’~—has widened 
its banks from 66 to 108 feet for two miles and pushes 
onward toward the lake front. Another object lesson! 

Ten other features of the Plan, already provided for 
financially, are to be completed before 1926. Chicago is 
pushing the shoreline of Grant Park out into the lake 
and building a breakwater and a chain of new islands 
to provide a new harbor, piers, bathing beaches and addi- 
tional space for parks and new terminals for a railway. 
New passenger and freight terminals for the West Side 
are building. ‘Three West Side streets are to be widened; 
and a diagonal (Ogden Avenue) soon to be driven in an 
extension 108 feet wide and 2.7 miles long to provide 
direct connection between the North and West Sides of 
the city. 

South Water Street, now the produce market center, 
is to be widened and provided with a double decker road- 
way connecting with Michigan Avenue, thus forcing the 
relocation of the produce market in a more scientific sit 
uation. In the outskirts of town forest preserves have 
been acquired to the extent of 14,524 acres, and an outer 
highway system improved 


N fact, everything proposed by the Commission in its 

first ten-year program, except a new post oflice and a 
proposal to straighten the Chicago River, are assured. 
The voters. in addition to the assessments they will pay 
on local improvements, have dug cheerfully into their 
jeans for $65,350,000 in bonds. A sum of $24,242,119 has 
been spent on Michigan Avenue and Roosevelt Road; the 
Forest Preserve Commission has spent $5,316,762; and 
the railway companies have had the vision and generos- 
ity to agree to disburse for further improvements the 
staggering sum of $160,000,000. 

If Chicago can complete so much work in a few vears 
and can be sure of doing so much more in a few more 
vears—— 

“Then,” demand the emulators, “why can’t St. Louis 
and Kansas City and Omaha and all the rest realize their 
‘city plans,’ too, within a decade?” 

Briefly the answer is that the imaginations of St. Louis 


‘ 


They showed me that quotation in Omaha, in the 
office of the Chamber of Commerce. It is inspiring 
enough, so far as it goes. But its distinguished author 
neglected to add that merely to record a noble and logica! 
diagram will not suffice. Where a ‘city plan” is con 
cerned, it must also be promoted, advertised and “sold” 
to every citizen; with determined practical men backing 
the effort financially, and tireless publicity agents acting 
as mouthpieces. 

We hear that in the early development of the Chicago 
Plan “there sat in at the conference of the technical 
people a railroad president, ten of the world’s greatest 
merchants, six bankers, an insurance official, six capital 
ists, a real estate dealer, an iron manufacturer, news 
paper publishers, two farm implement manufacturers, @ 
coal dealer, a bridge builder, a lumber dealer, a corpora 
tion lawyer, a dealer in pigiron, a printer and publisher, 
a manufacturer of railway supplies and a ship chandler. 
That, substantially, was Chicago’s list of original cits 
planners. They represented the promotive side, and wert 
backed by other of the city’s foremost business men who, 
while not doing the committee work, largely furnished 
the financial sinews of war.” 

There speaks the common sense of a practical Middl 
Western metropolis. I know that certain of my high 
brow friends will rave to hear any praise of the loathed 
term “common sense,” but Chicago took the only effi 
cient method to get big work accomplished in the shortest 
order. These men were no mere dreamers. 

Ever since that date, promotion of the Chicago Plan 
has gone on unceasingly. The chairman of the Plan 
Commission is Charles H. Wacker, a capitalist, identified 
for many years with banking and commerce. The man 
aging director of the Commission is one Walter D. Mood) 
whose start in life was as a traveling salesman for a mil 
linery firm, whose post-graduate training was as sales 
manager for a big wholesale house, and who as an author 
is equally proud of a book in which Emerson might have 
been interested—‘“ What of the City?’’--and of another: 
volume more popular with business men under the titl 

(Concluded on page 374’ 
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Michigan Avenue formerly congested its heavy traffic into a “ goose- 
neck”’ as it neared the bridge across the Chicago River. 


Today this traffic 
flows through a 
channel widened to 
130 feet and cross- 


ing the river 


a double deck bas- 
cule bridge. The im- 
provement greatly 
simplifies the traffic 


problem. 





Twelfth Street, before the Chicago Plan miraculously transformed it 
into a splendid modern thoroughfare, looked like this. 
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Today, Twelfth 
Street is a channel 
for east and west 
traffic almost as 
wide as Michigan 
Avenue and serv 
ing the same dou 
ble purpose of 
utility and city 
beautification. 







































































This drawing shows Michigan Avenue with all of its 

plans realized—a great north and south traffic way 

and boulevard as utilitarian in its purpose as it is a 
thing of civic beauty. 





When Twelfth Street, now renamed ‘ Roosevelt 
Road,” reaches its full development it will appear 


as in this drawing, submitted by the promoters 


the Chicago Plan. 
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More Slavery 


NCE more our friend Samuel Gompers sounds 
the tocsin. In ringing tones he denounces 
various wicked attempts to “enslave” the in- 

nocent and oppressed workers. 

The shutting-down of sundry woolen mills and the 
separation of some twelve thousand Pennsylvania 
Railroad emplovees from unnecessary jobs he offers 
as evidence that the American workingman is being 
coerced into voting the Republican ticket this fall, 
and, worse still, he finds that the American working- 
man is being threatened with “slavery” because his 
right to “quit work”’ is questioned. 

It appears that there was a time when Mr. Gom- 
pers had some hope of the Republican party and 
even went to the length of voting the RKepublicai 
ticket. But those happy days are gone forever. 
Now a better bargain can be made with the Demo- 
crats, and there is nothing for it but to make the 
Democratic Administration a permanent institution. 

When the veteran Federation leader addresses a 
labor convention he knows exactly what to say and 
how to say it. His job is to give each faction its 
meat in due season and with the proper seasoning, 
and presumably, Mr. Gompers was declaiming 
against industrial “slavery” in order to pacify the 
radical elements in his organization. These good 
folk simply must have buckets of blood in their regu- 
lar bill-of-fare or they don't feel that they are getting 
their monev’s worth. 

3ut what is this “slavery”’ against which Mr. 
Gompers breaks an oratorical lance? In what trade 
does it appear? Of what material are the shackles 
made? Where is the auction block and market-place 
where the slaves are bought and sold? 

The other day in this neighborhood a man wanted 
to build a home. He was not 


The plain garden variety of taxpayers can not see 
where the ‘slavery’ comes in. 

The individual workingman never had so much 
money or leisure or such certainty of employment at 
high wages as he has today, and surely the labor 
organizations are not suffering from financial inani- 
tion. 

The other day the newspapers reported a row in 
one of the labor organizations over the disposal of a 
fund of ten million dollars.. It sounded scandalously 
like “ Big Business”’ to ordinary folks. 

Probably Mr. Gompers did not refer to any of 
these matters. What he had in mind was “the right 
to quit work.” This is the habitat and native haunt 
of “industrial slavery.” Infringe upon this sacred 
right and all is lost. 

Well, the Constitution of the good old United 
States is still in force and it will probably defend any 
man in his right to quit work if he wants to. But just 
now a good many people who have the right can not 
exercise it. If they do they have a serious misunder- 
standing with the butcher and baker at the month’s 
end. This may be slavery, but if it is, the working- 
man has no monopoly of it. 

The right to quit work is a right which just now 
can very well be left for future discussion. It is 
doubtful if any one who can work has the right just 
now to quit work.. There is too much to be done; 
too many houses to be built; too many cars needed 
by the railroads; too many farms needing help; too 
much demand for help to rebuild a shattered world, 
for any able-bodied man to start fussing about his 
abstract right to loaf. 

Why not talk for a while about the duty of not 
quitting work? Doubtless this would tend to take 
the slave out of slavery and otherwise lighten Mr. 
Gompers’s burden. 


Labor Unions as Business ( oncer ns 


T has often amazed the economists that, with all 
their ability and intelligence, the leaders o! 
organized labor have not used strategy rather 

than force in order to improve the condition of their 
followers. Instead of resorting to strikes, too often 
marked by violence, why do not the unions, dissatis- 
fied with the policies of existing establishments, utilize 
their funds to start rival businesses which would 
draw away the workmen and assure them congenial 
treatment? There is.nothing to prevent this except 
want of will and determination to do it. Some of 
the organizations already have sizable surpluses 
which could be employed to found and build up 
enterprises, and those which have not very much in 
the treasury could go on saving until there would 
be enough for at least a small beginning. Doubtless 
they also could, as the capitalists do, sell stock to 
provide working capital. 

If, as so many workmen assert, the capitalistic 
employer is a parasite and not needful to produc- 
tion, the honest and industrious toilers could enjoy 
the total profits—or losses—of these undertakings. 
Labor would then automatically “reap its just 
reward.” 

Distrust of their own chieis and the latter’s lack 
of self-confidence seem to have stood in the way oi 
this kind of initiative. But the idea must eventually 
win out among the laboring masses. The Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers is already aiming to 
put it into effect by organizing a bank of its own in 
Cleveland to escape the clutch of the “money 
power,” and there was talk recently of a codpera- 
tive store tor trainmen in the Middle West, aimed 
at checkmating the profiteers. Such moves are 
valuable so far as they go, but when shall we hear 

of the building and operation 
ae of factories, the ownership 








a malefactor of great wealth, a 
but just a plain, every-day / 
American who had honestly, 
as he thought, gotten to 
gether a modest fortune and 
had the singular impulse to 
make a home for his wife and 
children. He engaged an 
architect to draw plans for a 
ten-room house. The archi- 
tect called for bids and the 
lowest bid was thirty-seven 
thousand dollars. 

The house will not be 
built, because the man can 
not afford it. The contractor 
explained his estimates. He 
said that before the war he 
estimated that a mason 
would lay r1oo bricks a day 
for ss cents an hour. Now 
the 1 
a quarter an hour and the 
contractor estimates that he 
will lay 500 bricks a day 
more than double the pay for 
less than half the work. 

And the same condition 
obtains in the other building 
trades. 

Is this what Mr. Gompers 
means by “industrial slav- 


nason gets a dollar and 
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At the present moment the 
workingmen of this country 
constitute the best market 
for silk shirts and socks, high- 











~~ and running of mines by 
bodies of workers indepen- 
dent of capitalists for jobs 
and pay? 


A -Manufacturing 
Country 


T is better for a nation 
to work up its raw mate- 
rials into marketable 

stuff in its own factories than 
to transport them to foreign 
lands to be manufactured 
into competing products. 
Not only is there thus great 
saving in transportation 
costs on bulky shipments 
but also business is created 
and work furnished ‘for thou- 
sands at home. That keeps 
in the country much mone) 
that otherwise would be cir- 
culating abroad. It is grati- 
fying to learn from the ex- 
perts of the National City 
Bank of New York that 

per cent. of our exports so far 
this year have been mant 
factured articles, and in May 
and June 55 per cent. as 
against 43 per cent. of last 
vear. The total amount ol 
manufactures exported this 
year will be $4,000,cco,cco, 

















grade clothing, jewelry and a 


thousand other luxuries 
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Will they get all of them? 


compared with only $1,co< 
000,000 in 19/4. 
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Another Battle in France 





If you don’t know what a ‘‘joute 
a la lance’’ is, inspect this picture 
and learn. It is the oldest French 
sport. This particular bout was 
staged recently in Paris, whose 
crack boatmen meet the experts 
from Lyons each year on the Seine 
for the championship of France. 
The Parisisi, the ancestois of the 
Parisians, enjoyed nothing so much 
as a river fight like this. 

















Air Swimming in Vienna 


The Austrians are busily en 
gaged building up the youth 
of their land. Today thousands 
of youngsters, both boys and 
girls, are being taught how to 
swim in this scientific manner. 
The pupils are never permitted 
to enter the water until they 
‘ have acquired perfect “form” 
on specially constructed frames 
like those in the picture. 
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A) wevsrons 
A Crew That Can Row 
The great U. S. Naval 


Olympic Games at Ant- 

werp by defeating the 

famous Leander crew, of 
England. 


Academy crew’ which Pi % 
scored a magnificent ‘4 % 
triumph during the ; 
ef 

Hg 
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For Naval Efficiency 
The U. S. S. Indiana 


whose historic career 
will soon be terminated 
by navy aviators who will 
bomb her in Chesapeake 
Bay. She was commis- 
sioned in 1895. 
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Puzzle: Find the Governor! 


When the bird-man swooped down over the Graves- 
end race track, Brooklyn, N. Y., the other day and 
snapped this picture, Governor Cox was in the 
midst of an address which, according to the news- 
papers, was heard by 150,000 people. Beside the 
speaker was a huge sounding-board which shows 
up very plainly near the bottom of the photograph. 
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Roman Riding in New York 


New York policemen demonstrating the fact that 

their activities are not confined to directing traffic 

and nabbing offenders against the law. The daring 

riders showed their prowess before a great audience 

recently when the police of the great metropolis 
held their annual games. 


An Irish Demonstration in London 


Laborites and Sinn Feiners congregated in Tra- 

falgar Square—London’s Nevsky Prospect. The 

crowd gathered to register its disapproval of the 

government’s Irish policy. It kept scores of police 

busy for hours, but very serious trouble was for- 
tunately avoided. 
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In Defense of Poland 


When the “‘irresistible’’ Bolsheviki 
savagely fought their way toward 
the heart of Poland and threatened 
to take Warsaw thousands of stout- 
hearted Poles, unable for the time 
being to obtain better equipment, 
armed themselves 1n this wise to aid 
in repelling the invader. Needless 
to say, scythes, sickles and other 
crude farming implements are no 
match for machine guns; but it is 
the spirit that accompanies their 
appearance that wins wars. 





© sererore 
America Scores at Antwerp 
The whirlwind finish of the 100- 
meter dash at the Olympic Games in 
Antwerp. The winner was Charles 
W. Paddock of the Los Angeles 
Athletic Club. M. M. Kirksey of 
the Olympic Club, San Francisco, 
was second, and H. F. V. Edward, of 
England, third. The time was ex- 
cellent—10{ seconds. 


Testing a Giant 





Trying out one of the new 12-inch 
rifles at Foit Story, Va., which will 
be used for the coast defense of New 
York, Boston and other large Ameri- 
can cities. The gun is 36 feet long 
and will hurl a projectile weighing 
1070 pounds about 16 miles. 
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No Cold Storage Fish Here 


Angling in Yellowstone Park has its advantages. 

eliminates waste motion. Having landed your prize from 

the lake, you lower it into a boiling spring in the geyser 
basin, and the result is boiled fish. 
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No Silent Sylvan Pool Is This 4 

i] 

Wrote Izaak Walton: ‘“‘God never did make a more calm, quiet, a 
innocent recreation than angling.”’ Innocent enough, but neithe: ‘ 
-alm nor quiet is trout-fishing at Fairfax Falls in northern Vermont. ] 
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Four-Legged Isaak Cate 

Waltons | 

Where fish are caught Hawki 

by the ton, horse of king 

power supplements with h 

man-power in landing cormor 

the catch. Nets filled sport i 

with salmon weigh though 

thousands of pounds, Is no r¢ 

and teams are em cormor: 

ployed in the mannei work i 

shown. The scene is liked th 

the Columbia River, tied te 

near Portland, Oregon. throat 

This is one of the jobs from 5 

from which the tractor fsh he 

has yet to oust the fish do 
horse ya 
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‘ . . re a le : ; ; est rg Sty le Mod 
EE ee ln ne en, Pena The main idea in Jap Here it 

} anese fishing is to get fed the 

Giving You a Notion of Norwegian Tides y the fish out she water miracle 

and keep them out ind the 

On the Sognerfjord, near North Cape, a fisherman’s scaffold (The same idea pre Sea of G 
is low and wet at high water, but high and very dry at low vails with us ) Here is a fishe 
water. The difference between high water and low is all of a dip net, rigged on the nati 
fifteen feet. The fjords abound in fish. bamboo poles. Primi catches 

tive, but practical mod 
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1) Yuth the Fishermen 


| | and a Single Fish 
» | by Using Horses 
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A 
‘Somewhere East of Suez” 
The only difference between surf fishing in Ceylon and 
surf fishing here is that here the surf fisherman wears 
hip-boots while there he wears—what you see.’ The 
native costume is well adapted to wading. 
a + SENET 
: \ . : ES PTE MAELO LES 
The Red Man and the Red Fish Get Together 
3 The original salmon fishers were the Indians, and they are still 


craftily at it. Today there is enough for all, once the salmon get 
in motion. This Indian is a Siwash, on the Fraser River, B. C 















Catching Them hy 
Proxy 


Hawking was a sport 
of kings. Fishing—not 
with hawks, but with 
cormorants—is still a 
sport in the far East; 
though this, be it said, 
is no royal barge. The 





em cormorants like their 
inne! work, just as the hawks 
ne is liked theirs. A string is 
diver, tied to each  bird’s 
egon. throat to keep him 
- jobs from swallowing the 
actor fsh he catches. The 
+ the fish do not bite; they 


are bitten. 





yle Modern Galilee 

1 Jap Here it was that Christ 

to get fed the multitude; the 

roe. Ul nd dee: te You're Wrong; It Is Not a Tug-of-War Team 

4 pre Sea of Galilee today is Inasmuch as African women do all the other chores, their men 


folks let them do the fishing, too, rewarding them now and then 
for their labor with a necklace or some other little trinket. 
The net is made of papyrus 


Tere 1s a fisherman’s haven, 
ed on the natives taking large 
Primi catches with the most 
icel modern nets. 
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Being (aterer To 5,000 
Animals Is a ‘Real Job, 
Noot a Pastime 





Born a Martyr 


The guinea pig in the 
Zoo gets 2 raw deal, a 
very raw deal indeed 
He isn’t there as an 
exhibit, but as an en 
try on the alligator’s 
menu. Born with his 
eyes open, the guinea 
pig sees his finish at an 
early age; to be exact, 
at about four wecks. 
Thus, if the vivisec 
tionists don’t get him, 
the ’gators do. There 
are no half portions. 








Mess Call 


Animals in a Zoo eat 
to live, and live to 
eat. There is no stip- 
ulation that they shall 
eat their bread—or 
raw meat—in the 
sweat of their brows. 
Their keepers are head 
waiters, table waiters 
and ’bus boys ‘com 
bined. Each day (here 
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: c they are) they come to 
E And They Never Tip the Park Cookhouse 
Hy 

B Monkeys take their meals as seriously as and receive the rations 
oy men do. Also, like men, they chatter as for their pets. 

a they eat. Their table manners are “auto 

a mat” manners— what they want they grab 
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Leslie’s Weekl; 


Getting Down to It 


“The full dinner-pail”’ 
was a slogan for the 
giraffe long before it 
was adopted by the 
Republican Party. 
The giraffe is fastidi- 
ous. He is a dainty 
eate1. For reasons 
which should be appar- 
ent, he makes a little 
go a long way, but he 
eats a lot, neverthe- 
less. His diet is strict 
ly to order; never 
among ‘‘the ready 
dishes for today.” 








A Drink Is a Bath and a Bath Is a Drink 


[he hippopotamus has been on a no-meat diet ever since 
his evolution from something prehistoric. ‘‘A vegetable dinner”’ 
ith water on the side is his daily order, and it gives both the 
Zoo’s farmer and the water commissioner something to think 
bout Conserve your water supply”’ means nothing to a hippo. 


Breakfast Food 


The Zoo farm must satisfy 
appetites that demand 
tons of prime hay. 


The Lord of the Cookhouse at Work 


In the New York Zoo are 5,000 pair of jaws, all in first- 
class condition, from the alligator’s down to the chip- 
munk’s. The Lord of the Cookhouse is preparing choice 
meat for the lions, it being tacitly understood that the 
King of Beasts is not interested in “the cheaper cuts.’ 
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The European Game from the Sidelines 


By LUCIAN SWIFT KIRTLAND 


HE inquisition which now reigns in Europe for the traveler 
makes him yearn indeed for those carefree days when 
there was only a war on, and one did not have to live the 

peace. I am trying to write this after having crossed two new- 
state frontiers. Before one gets on a train, there are the hours 
and hours of standing in dark and stuffy halls waiting for visés 
so as to give work and state pay toa vast bureaucracy. What will 
it be when the world becomes still further socialized? 

At the frontiers the bullying has now become unbearable. 
During the war the frontiers were guarded and passports were 
examined by men chosen for their intellectual acuteness. It was 
not worth their while examining and cross-examining the inno- 
cent to the last shred. Today the office-holder and the undemo 
bilized soldier are given the job. You explain and’you re-explain. 
You have to satisfy some member of the great unwashed 
brotherhood that you actually can use up all by yourself two 
cakes of soap in six months. You have to explain your papers, 
your books, your everything. I was lucky. 1 was arrested only 
once. That was for having more than one camera. Cameras are 
not forbidden as such, but the soldier couldn’t understand why | 
needed more than one. Your pockets, the lining of your clothes, 
your person—every item of you is searched by a soldier as you 
stand in a room with a hundred people gaping at your discom- 
fiture and outraged sense of personal dignity. However, they all 
go through the same mill. 

These little events occur to cheer you on your way even if you 
have been invited by the state in question to pay a visit to its 
newness, and you have the invitation in your pocket. 


Strands of ‘Red Tape 


F one judges only from being in “foreign parts,” there must be 

a cantankerous termagant sitting in the State Department 
in Washington, and there must be’ very nice and accommodating 
and benevolent gentleman sitting in the British Foreign Office in 
London. American embassies never seem to know what they 
can do. Washington might not like it. Initiative slumbers. No 
matter where I might be, if I were arrested on some outrageous 
and unjust charge and threatened with being shot at sunrise, 
I should try to get in touch with some British Embassy. I would 
feel that they would do something first and inquire about it 
afterwards. At least they wouldn’t have to cable to Washington. They wouldn’t say, 
“We're so sorry. Of course we should /ike to help you, but it would take so long to look 
it up in the regulations that really—well, we think you had better be shot. It seems 
so much more regular. After all, you see, you are only a private citizen.” 

In matters of lesser importance, the answer to an American who makes a comparison 
is: “Well, of course, if the British wish to do that, that’s their business.”’ It 7s their 
business. They consider it to be. That is, they see to 
it that a Britisher has a square deal and as much help 
in carrying out his legitimate business as possible. 

For a time, during the Peace Conference, when the 
American Relief Association covered Europe with its 
couriers and its private telegraph lines, American corre- 
spondents were assisted in getting their work out of re- 
mote corners. However, as soon as the State Depart- 
ment learned of this horrible condition of affairs—that 
somebody was actually getting some practical help from 
a department which was costing the taxpayers only a 
few millions a year—down came the heavy heel. These 
couriers were the only possible egress for getting news out, 
and America was asking for ‘‘on-the-spot” news. 

This situation was again repeated in Berlin when the 
Kapp Revolution shut down all ordinary methods of 
communication with the outside world. It might seem 
that an exception could have been made to red tape at 
such a time when relatives and friends at home were 
harassed and anxious. No, not even a postcard could be 
iaken officially by the courier, and he was even forbidden 
to take a message for anyone as a private favor. 

I happened to mention this situation to a British major 
ho was in Berlin, and who had told me that the British 
ourier had taken daily letters for him to his wife. 

\Vithin a half hour he came to my room and said, “I 
have just mentioned your case to our embassy, and they 
say to bring over anything you wish to send out, and the 
ritish courier will take it to London and see that it is 
ent to America in any way you wish. The courier goes 
daily by motor car.” 

Interviewing Kings 


NTERVIEWING kings is a job more or less all its own, but a job removed from 
either the direction or the initiative of the correspondent. In fact, I have never 
\nown of a royal interview which has not been more or less an accident. Forrest, of 
the New York Tribune, for example, collided with the King of the Belgians in a dark 
llway of some building at the front. No bones were broken, but the ice was. A very 
teresting interview followed in a few quick sentences. 
\fter the signing of the German treaty at Versailles, a group of American correspon 
ents in Paris were invited by the Swiss Government to pay a de /uxe visit to 
i¢ Mountains to recuperate. We were the guests of the different palatial tourist 





Jaroslav Kocian, Bohemian 

violinist, who traveled miles 

across country to play fora 

trainload of Americans in 

Czechoslovakia. His motive? 
Sheer hospitality. 





M. Wauters, who makes food prices go down 
in Belgium, while elsewhere in war-harassed 
Europe they go up. 


hotels in a swirling dream of luxury for three weeks. At 
Lucerne, while we were at a banquet given by themunicipality 
and while the Swiss and American orators of the evening wer 
lauding the democratic institutions of our two republics, some 
one discovered that ex-King Constantine of Greece had a suite 
in that hotel. In fact, the king sent an indirect diplomatic 
message through an aide that he would receive the Americans 

The first horrible error was that the man who received and 
accepted the invitation entirely underestimated the duratior 
of the speeches of the banquet, so that at the last moment the 
interview had to be postponed for an hour. (For the benefit of 
readers who do not happen to be familiar with kings and the 
customs, it might be said that the postponement was, of course 
registered as coming from the king. 

At last, however, we trooped into the ante-chamber. The 
we were met by a court chamberlain who hastily gave us a con 
densed course in court etiquette. We were to address the king 
in the third person as “ Your Majesty,” and so forth, and when 
the “audience was closed,” we were requested to back out from 
the royal presence. None of us had ever backed our way out of a 
room before. However, it wasn’t our job to change the customs 
of Europe—so we decided—and we were prepared to do as the 
Greeks when with the Greeks 





Bill Shepherd and the K ing 


FORGOT to say that one of our number maintained that he 

had once met a king, and consequently it was delegated to hin 
to make the introductions. He cracked unmercifully under the 
strain. He forgot the names of his best friends. However, you 
can not put newspaper men down forever. After we had settled 
ourselves with our feet firmly on the carpet we passed the time 
of day and hoped his majesty was enioying good health. It was 
all going very sedately, but certainly with no ginger. Sudden] 
from the amen corner piped up Bill Shepherd’s voice. I might 
say that Bill Shepherd and I were cub reporters in the same 
generation years ago in Minneapolis on rival papers. I knew 
that tone in his voice. He started in all due decorum with a 
proper, “Your Majesty.”’ Then his voice pitched an eighth of 
an inch higher: 

“Say, what do you think of this king business, anyhow?” 

A French economist told me that the war had added ten million to the list of 
the smokers in his co untry. Almost every soldier eventually smoked. Smoking had 
a solace all its own to e ase the terrific tedium of the trenches; and in times of crisis it 
acted in its own subtle way as an anchor toward calmness. Often in France there 
were tobacco crises—and terrible memories they are. 

In Southern Poland, any one possessing a package of cigarettes rented a safe deposit 
vault. One of the American Y. M. C. A. secretaries in 
Krakow discovered that he could outclass and over live 
the aristocracies of the palaces. For one cigarette pei 
day a valet (who had had his training in New York 
came to his room and looked after his clothes and boots 
and shaved him. A hair-cut came at the same rate 


lndt C1auaIS 


N a recent financial letter from New York to the 

London Times, the opinion was hazarded that the 
credit of the European states in American eyes stood 
in this order: First, Great Britain; next, Belgium; and 
third (at least in banking eyes although the public is not 
perhaps so well informed), Czechoslovakia. I have 
questioned various American bankers and business men 
who have been giving Europe the “up and down and 
once over,” and they have replied that this order is cor- 
rect. It means, first and foremost, that these countries 
are getting down to work and are producing. 

It is also interesting to note that two of these countries 
are monarchies and that the third, although. having 
adopted a rather advanced constitution along social 
lines, has chosen as its first President, Dr. Thomas 
Masaryk, and has honored him by virtually installing 
him in his office for life. This does not mean that the 
monarchs in the first two named countries have very 
much to say about affairs, but it does mean in these 
unstable days that there is a central point of focus to the 
governments. The thrones in their subordinated posi 
tions have survived because the people have possessed 
a gift for political stability, and have developed their 
governments by evolution rather than revolution. 

This power of political stability has given qualified individuals the opportunity to 
work out comprehensive programs of reconstruction. It has relied upon leadership 
No one can deny that the solid, experienced, and conservative English business man 
generally has his say sooner or later before any affair is finished in the British Isles 
In Belgium two thorough-going business men were selected for the important posts 
of ministry of finance and ministry of food, namely M. Jasper and M. Wauters. At 
the very beginning of their work they favored me with rather comprehensive inter 
views. This was more than a year ago. What they set out to do they have quite 
remarkably accomplished because the Belgian people got ci 
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By ‘~. W. GREENBERG 


rubber by air, and can you let me have it by 


” 


‘| WANT you to design a machine for cleaning 


Friday? 

This was the astounding request I heard the 
president of a big rubber company make recently 
to his experimental chief as I sat in the latter’s 
office. The experimental chief was John Gam 
meter. The answer was, “Certainly.” 

If you lived in that amazing, dynamic, 
little city of Akron, Ohio, you would know 
John Gammeter, and this sort of thing 
wouldn’t surprise you at al]. For everyone 
in Akron knows the ** Rubber Wizard,” and 
what’s more they all call him “John.” 

Twenty-five years aco John Gammeter was 
a hobo riding the brakes through the South- 
west. Today he is a millionaire, and millions 
of dollars’ worth of machinery of his own 
creation is in use in America, England, Spain 
and Russia. His inventions on file in the 
Patent Office at Washington stand second in 
number to those of Thorras Edison. 

After Dunlop and Michelin conceived the notion 
of making tires out of crude rubber, it was John 
Gammeter who invented the machinery that made the 
idea practicable. This he followed with scores of mechan 
ical devices which made feasible the quantity production 
of the high grade automobile and bicycle tires in use today 
—to say nothing of numerous other materials of rubber such 
as the golf ball, bottle-stoppers and so on. 

But the most interesting feature of his inventions is the 
manner in which they are conceived. He literally invents 
“to order” and sometimes even ‘while you wait.” 

“To me,” Gammeter says, “‘an invention is just an ordinary work-a-day job. 
You have a certain definite mechanical problem to solve. You sit down with a 
pencil and a piece of paper and solve it. I have never had an inspiration in my life 

except when I asked my wife to marry me. Neither do I think an inventor need 
shut himself up in a room. That’s all up-stage stuff that I prefer to leave to 
novelists. Personally, I prefer to work with the boys hanging around 
talking baseball and the stenographer pounding on her typewriter.” 

But if I am to give you any sort of accurate picture of John Gam- 
meter, I must tell fyou that rubber and the machinery that molds it to 
your uses occupy a comparatively small part in the busy life of this 
man. Essentially, he is a lover of play, and to him there is only one 
playground—where the sky is the roof. 

“T’'ll tell you the way I feel about men,” he confided. 
work for eight hours and during that time the business chiefs 
take care of them. During their eight hours of sleep God looks on 
after them; and then they have eight hours for play. That’s 
the time I pick out for myself in which to care for them.” 

And he does. He has built two big amusement parks, with 
lakes and excursion boats, pop-corn and ferris wheels, and 
roller coasters and ice-cream cones, that provide much-needed 
breathing spaces for this already overcrowded little city. And 
he has added a huge dance-hall and two skating-rinks for 
the recreation of his townsfolk. 

When the young aviators of Ohio found they had no suitable 
flying-fields they came to John Gammeter and told him their 
difficulty. Whereupon he gave them fields in three cities. Then 
someone called his attention to the fact that the migratory 
birds had few places of refuge in the Middle West. John 
Gammeter’s answer was to lease game-rights on hundreds of 
miles of property in Ohio and to establish huge game preserves 
for the protection of his feathered friends. Every year now he 
has pheasants’ eggs sent to him from England and China so 
that thousands of these beautiful birds today habitate Central 
Ohio in security. 

John Gammeter didn’t make his millions out of his inventive 
genius alone. This has yielded him only a salary— the salary 
of a railroad president to be sure, but still only a salary. Nor 
did he amass a fortune overnight. It began when a rather 
homesick, eighteen-year-old, journeyman plumber got a letter 
from his mother in Akron asking him to quit his life of wander 
ing along the slow freight line, and come home. John came, and st . 
soon after got a job cutting rubber corks for bottles at twenty 
cents an hour. 

It was tiresome business, cutting corks by hand, so he went 
down into his cellar, where he had an assortment of tools and 
odd pieces of scrap material. Out of these he contrived an 
arrangement which cut corks far more rapidly and economically than the old crude 
method. When it was done be took it to the superintendent of the factory and said 
that he wanted a raise. He got it. 

Presently they turned him loose in the plant. He suggested changes and im- 
provements in the mechanical methods of almost every phase of the rubber industry. 
Often he conceived totally new processes. And his salary kept on growing. 

But he acquired his great wealth because, quite apart Concluded on page 378 
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John Gammeter of Akron, Ohio, whose 
game is rubber even more than pheasants. 
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Whiting Williams in the char- 
acter of “Charles Hiteman,”’ 
a seeker after a day’s work. 


Leslie’s Weekly 


| A Par of Lice Ones from the Buckeye State 


About Whiting Williams Himself 


By -A. S$. GREGG 


HITING WILLIAMS, a typical ‘white 

V \ collar”’ office executive, and son of a banker, 
donned overalls and got a close-up, first- 

hand view of the “labor problem” by working 
in mines, factories and shipyards for seven 
months. He has since been telling Chambers of 

Commerce, labor unions and other groups what 

he discovered, and his daily diary will be 

given shortly to the public in book form. 

This publication will be a frank statement of 

unvarnished facts, just as Williams found 

them. 

Williams is not a bit of a fanatic. He is a 
college man with a varied experience, and 
stands on an equal footing with educators, 
industrial leaders, and millionaires. He is 
accustomed to all the refinements associated 
with white collars, silk shirts, three suits of 
clothes, a comfortable salary, an up-to date 
car, and membership in all sorts of clubs. Seeing 
him in his office, well groomed, clean shaven, and 
with capable clerks and stenographers in eall, it 
would require quite a stretch of the imagination 
to picture him as a day laborer in overalls, a denim 
shirt, an old hat and a stubby beard. And yet Williams 
made just such a transformation, and ‘‘got away with it.” 
Only once, so far as he knows, did an associate in the factory, 
mine or shipyard suspect his real character—but as Williams 

says, ‘“That was not fair, because the man was drunk.” 

He conjured up a job which would require the use of 
business technique, but f8r ideal and not business ends. 
The place he created in his mind was that of business 
manager of a college. It was something entirely new in those 

days for a college to even think of having a business man around. The president 
of the institution was the whole show. If he happened to have business sense, all 
well and good, but if he lacked business sense, he soon lost his position. 

At last Williams put the matter up to Dr. Henry C. King, president of Oberlin, 
and Dr. King replied that he had exactly that kind of a place for a man like Williams. . 
Thus it was that Williams became the assistant to the president of Oberlin 
College, and the pioneer in that kind of work. Dr. King and the faculty 
“produced” the education and Williams ‘‘sold” it. In place of begging 
the rich for contributions for the college, Williams approached them for 
their interest and “‘good-will.” Thus he won both good-will and con- 


f tributions, and made many powerful friends for the institution, who are 


still helping to pay the bills. 

His success at Oberlin attracted the attention of influential business 
men in the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, who were 
interested in putting the charity work of that city on a better 
basis. At length Williams was engaged as executive secretary 
of the Federation for Charity and Philanthropy, his task being to 
‘*sell” to the people the ‘‘idea” of codperative charity on a large 
scale. Under his management fifty-seven competing and con- 
flicting organizations were federated, and taught to work to- 
gether. Many people who had not been giving anything were 
enlisted as contributors to a common fund to be divided among 
all the organizations in the federation. Williams was identified 
with this work for four years. He did much to establish Cleve 
land in the thought of the nation as the “City of Good-Will,” 
whose middle name is ‘‘Team Work.” The federation idea 
developed by Williams in Cleveland became the model for war- 
chest drives and community chests all over the country, and 
served as the foundation for the present Cleveland Welfare 
Federation, probably the foremost organization of the kind in 
the United States. 

Following his service with this organization he spent a year 
and a half with Equitable Life Assurance Society, promoting the 
poverty-preventing possibilities of group insurance. Then he 
: became director of personne! of the Hydraulic Steel Co., of Cleve 
land, with the status of vice-president, in charge of the company’s 
relations with its 4.000 men. In that capacity he was brought 
sharply face to face with the “labor problem,” and after puzzling 
his head for a time, he resolved to go out and make a persona! 
investigation. The head of the concern favored the project, and 
Williams was given leave of absence to carry through his project, 
his pay going to his family. 

He prepared for his expedition with great care. First he 
allowed-his beard to grow for a few days. Next he procured an 
old suit, a denim shirt, and a hat that would fit the part he was 
about to play. 

Then there came a day when he bade farewell to his wife, put on his “costume” 
and set forth on his strange mission. When he reached his destination he had just $25 
in his pocket as a reserve fund. He had made a solemn vow that he would either earn 
his way, or travel as a “hobo” rather than turn back and admit that he had failed. As 
“Charles Hiteman.” he sought work. His soft white hands had to be explained, so hi 
fixed up a story that he had been in the insurance business, ard had met with a lot o! 
misfortune. That was a happy thought, for he found (Concluded on page 375 
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Lt Ls Possthle You Have Never Scen These People 





The Old, Old Game 


It makes no difference if Cupid has 
almond-eyes or our kind; East or 
West, his methods are much the 
same. The Japanese maid writes 
verses to her love and hangs them 
ona cherry tree, confident that the 
all-important he will read them 




















A High Priest 














When a Buddhist 























priest grants an 
audience, there is 
nothing about his 
raiment that sug- 
gests sackcloth and 
ashes. His robes : 

are of gold and sil- Leaving the high priest on our 
ver brocade. His left, we make quite a drop to a 
rosary beads are of Japanese medicine peddler. A 
carved ivory and lady practitioner, she hurts 
crystal. In his business by carrying good cheer 
hand, he holds a in her smile. In her satchel she 
staff tipped with carries materia medica—sim- 


The Drug Store 


horse hair and hys ple home remedies like little bugs 
sop, which is the in bottles (specific No. 6) o1 
emblem of purity. green snakes—real ones—pre 


served in alcohol. 

















A Tip, Gratis, to Some Candy Concern 


How it happens that the Amezaikuya, or Japanese candy 
blower, has not been given a contract to appear in America 
is a mystery too deep to fathom. 




















Then, Too, They Get Lots of Fresh Air 


You can tell Japan nothing about equality of sexes. 
Take it from these farm girls. They are permitted to work 


just as hard and as long as any man living. There is no 
oud remonstrance that ‘“‘woman’s place is in the home.” 








An Elaborate Method of Changing Your Luck 


Don’t get this wrong. It’s not a game. Balls are not thrown at the heads for 
prizes. . It’s a shrine. When certain signs in the Japanese almanac fall thrice in 
one month, fans are placed upon household altars to attract the gift of good luck. 
Quaint idea, is it not? Almost as quaint as our ideas of hanging up a horseshoe 
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Lesl ie’s Weekly 


The Nation's Greatest Asset —Tts (hildren 


Editor Leslies Weekly 


MERICAN children are the finest in the world. Of course, it is 
normal for parents to discern in their own offspring virtues and 
beauties not visible to the unenlightened eyes of the neighbors. 

But making due allowance for family pride, it must be admitted that 
the children of this fair land cannot be surpassed in natural endowments 
of beauty, energy and vital force. 

Whether it be the multitudinous youngsters swarming the narrow 
streets of the foreign sections in our cities, or the blue-blooded heirs to 
centuries of American culture, American-born children seem to start 
the race of life with a will to win, and endowed with qualities of initia- 
tive and courage which constitute the raw material for worth-while 
achievements 

The greatest of all duties is the duty of giving the children a fair 
start in life. ‘They are the hope of the nation. Every true-hearted 
parent wants his child to have a better chance than he had. In a pro- 
gressive society unless a boy is better than his father, he is not as good as his father. suffering of innocent childhood. 

What, then, is America doing with and for her children? 





By CHARLES AUBREY EATON, 


young people’s society have developed a new and attractive bond 
between the Church and the children. At this moment children ar 
better church people than parents, but since home discipline is largely 
in the hands of the children it may be that they can bring the old 
folks back to the fold. 

We have a notable exhibit of public and semi-public agencies for th« 
care and protection of children. Children’s aid societieS; homes for th« 
friendless; societies for the prevention of cruelty to children; and 
last, but by no means least, agencies for the defense of the childrer 
against the horrors of child slaVery in factories. 

Then there are the children’s hospitals, beautiful manifestations 
of the spirit of service which is the glory of modern science. A visit 
to one of these institutions leaves one divided between thankful ad- 
Charles Aubrey Eaton miration for the public spirit which»thus serves the children, and 
profound depression over that most‘Irresoluble of all mysteries, the 


It.is the sort of thing that reveals the hold which the Christian religion has upon 


On the surface there is much to reassure the observer. We have a wonderful educa- the minds and hearts of the American people. For there is nothing more peculiarly 


tional system running from the kindergarten to the university. At every point in this 
vast and complicated plan the child is at least exposed to an education, and the 
popular belief is that the exposure results in permanent inoculation. 

here is a juvenile literature peculiar to America which is designed to completely 
furnish the minds of our children. 

it is the custom now to take the children to the movies as often as the family purse 


to enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 


Christian than this attitude of tenderness and service toward the young. Around the 
helplessness and innocence of Childhood the May of Nazareth threw the mighty 
sanction of His example. He took little children in hig arms and blessed them. He 
made a child the symbol of the qualities which grown up people must have in order 
The sacredness of Childhood is the foundation 
stone of that great teaching which He uttered in defense of the weak. The Christian 


will permit and, on occasion, to vary their histrionic diet by a visit to the regular _ religion is the Magna Carta of Childhood. 
theatre. Every well-regulated city child is familiar with the leading figures of the With such a panorama of uplifting and defensive agencies it requires courage to raise 
American stage and feels fully competent to decide whether a ‘‘show” is “‘good” or a question as to the real value of the discipline with which the American child is 
“rotten.” enveloped and by which it is generally believed that he is dgveloped. 

For centuries the Church has been a second mother to the children. The iron dis But the question is of such vital moment that it ought to be raised and discussed 
cipline of bygone davs which subjected the whole family to church attendance at from time to time with utmost frankness. Our childrds are our earthly immortality 


least three times a Sundav has broken down. In its place the Sunday School and They take from our weary 
\ I - 


| —Snow-Blindness 


the torch oft (Concluded on page 376 
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were going away from Demarcation Point. 


NUMMER had come to Demarcation Point. ‘The > ¥ of bone—and watched the currents. Surely the floe 
rad emarcation Poi Te By HENRY LEVERAGE x ( che e curre ( ode 


open Polar Sea tossed—with each hummock and 


floe gripped in a current that set off shore, The “ 
“1 Seat Illustrated by EDWARD ‘RYAN whales 


wild birds flew eastward. walrus and great 
vellow bears sported in the lanes between 
the ice formations 


Nanette, a half-breed St. Lawrence 


+ 


tion Point 


Island girl, stood on Demarca 
ind watched the floes go out. Behind 
her stretched the white tundra and the 
rolling slopes of the Barren Land that 
extended to the Ramparts of the Macken 
ie River. Over her were pepper-colored 
clouds billowing before the tirst warm wind 
of the seasor 
Nature had fitted Nanette for that 
climate. She was slightly stout and un 
emotional. Her eves were brown as a 
seal’s. Her teeth were perfect. She was 
the wife of Douglas Fanning, manager of 
the on-shore whal ng station 
Douglas Fanning had lived at Demarca 
tion Point three seasons He answered to 
no man north of ’53 Once each season a 
schooner came from San Francisco with 
trade-stuff and provisions and took the 
whale-bone way Sometimes whale ships 
anchored off Demarcation Point rhe 
rews seldon ( ( shore There Was 
bad blood between the px agi whalers and 
the on-shore st 
Strife was the or ler of ne ear al 
Demarcatio Point Che elements warred 
with man But the Eskimo, from Point 
Barrow to Cape Bathurst, were peacefull 
nclined. Some of the braves worked at 
the on-shore station during the summer 
St 1 and thev looked up to Doug 
and his half breed wife for dire: 

isiness Opportunity 
Douglas Fani ing sent his wife to report 
e conditions He lay, snow-blind 
weary from eight months’ inaction 
two rooms and kitchen that con 
ed the on-shore whaling-station he 
t appearance of the sun on the white 
ira had almost destroyed his eyesight 





ro he narthern waters lik< Me ' 
Nanette knew the northern waters lik« She eagerly read the year-old news and skipped the dangerous items. 
oleae! Fase ger!) ppe gerou 
native. She pulled on a pair of ] skim The thought was implanted that once she was past the last notice there 
v-glasses—tiny slits in circular pieces would be no danger.”’ 


862 








Polar Sea would be clear. Then would come the right 
bowheads, and after them the whale-ships 


with their tarry rigging and boat-line 
rails. ‘The sun had evidently broken the 
icy lock of winter, 

Nanette hurried ashore and climbed up 
the slope to the dowble-door of the whaling- 
station. She entered a huge room, made 
warm by a sheet-iron stove. Douglas 
Fanning lay in a bunk, with his eyes band- 
aged. He lifted his unshaven face and 
queried: 

‘How is the ice, Nanette?” 

“Methinks it is going out.” Nanette 
had an odd twist of speech learned by) 
reading the Bible at St. Lawrence Mission 
ary School. 

“By gad, it’s time!” 

“Thee can stand the light?” 

“Ves, Lcan stand anything, if summer! 
coming. I hope my eyes get well in time 
for the whaling. We must bring ashore 
fifteen head of bone this year—to make up 
for last season.” 

Nanette assured her, husband that the 
ice was certainly going out and that the 
season would be an open one. She went 
to him. tucked a trade-blanket under his 
legs, touched the bandage lightly, and 
started telling about the seals and walrus 
she had seen from the Point, and other 
signs that the season had begun. 

Douglas Fanning reached and grasped 
his wife’s wrist. 

‘You are a good girl. You nursed me 
ever since | got that cursed snow-blind 
ness. You've put the lotion Doctor 
Latchaw left—three times a day—stead) 
as aclock. 1 won't forget it, Nanette.” 

Nanette flushed. Her olive-colored skin 
turned scarlet. 

“T’ll run see what Muck-Tuck is doing.” 
For Muck-Tuck was the general servant 
of the whaling-station. 

Nanette found him chopping the ice 
away from the keels of the whale-boats 
which were nested behind the whaling 
station. 
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September 18, 1920 

“Pretty soon the boys come from the village,” said 
Nanette. 

“They come, one moon from now. They hunt over 
there—back there,’ declared Muck-Tuck, pointing to- 
ward the Barren Land. “When the hunt’s done—they 
try and catch whale.” 

Nanette went into the kitchen, chased a shaggy wolf- 
dog from the stove, and looked into the pot Muck-Tuck 
iad boiling for the noon meal. She dipped a spoon and 
tasted the broth. Satisfied, she regarded the white 
sunlight that streamed through the 
frost-lined windows, and hurried into 
the front room. 

She drew up a stool and leaned 
against her husband’s bunk. Her head 
touched his pillow. He turned and laid 
his hands over the bandage. 

“You might read me today’s Times, 
Nanette. Let’s see—this is Thursday.” 


ANETTE pulled a stack of year-old 

London Times from beneath the 
bunk. They had been brought to the 
whaling -station by Pierre, a French- 
Canadian voyageur, who made the trip 
from Fort McPherson to salt water 
twice @ year. 

Douglas Fanning nursed his “blue 
china,” as he called it. He ordered the 
limes through the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. It was delivered so long after 
the printing date that he formed the 
habit, extending over three seasons, of 
reading, or having Nanette read, an 
ssue a day—twelve months old. 

Religiously he had insisted on this 
reading. Most times his eyes had been 
in shape to follow the fine print, even 
through an Arctic night. The snow- 
blindness called on Nanette’s limited 
vocabulary. She did the best she 
could with The Thunderer’s ponderous 
editorials. She liked the advertise- 
ments, for they were larger print. Her 
voice with its “thees” and ‘thous” 
was not unlike a saint repeating a 
litany. 

Douglas Fanning was a stickler for 
routine. He had the British sense of 
order. He listened to Nanette and 
believed himself back in the club, keep- 
ing in touch with the world. 

“So they're striking on the London, 
Chatham and Dover,” he interrupted 
Nanette. “And they're letting them 
run the Government, hoof and hide. 
How I’d like to be there! Why, General 
Fanning, in charge of the troops, is my 
uncle.” 

“Who is General Fanning, Douglas?” 

“The old Duke’sson. Go on reading!” 

The manager of the on-shore whaling-station had an 
abrupt manner, even with his wife. She understood his 
moods. She continued down one column of the Times 
and started another. 

Society notes followed letters from indignant readers. 
\dvertisements were scattered over the pages. Then 
would come solid sticks of Consular reports and the 
rates of exchange in a score of money marts. Nanette 
did not understand the figures or decimal points. 

“You're all right!” exclaimed Fanning. ‘Keep it 
up, girl. I don’t want to miss anything. Are you sure 
that is Thursday’s edition? We mustn't skip a one.” 

“It’s Thursday’s, a year ago. Thee may see if thee 
lift thy bandage a little. The sun has gone behind the 
Barren Land.” 








| posse NG reached for the paper. He allowed Nanette 
to prop his head with two pillows. “I'll read a while,” 
he said. “I can see a little bit with my right eye. The 
d isn’t swollen as much as the other—for some reason.”’ 
Nanette left her husband’s side and went into the 
kitchen where Muck-Tuck was preparing dinner. Now 
nd then she heard the rustle of the newspaper when 
l'anning turned a page. She peeked through the door. 
lhe Arctic twilight was scarcely bright enough to read 
vy. She trimmed a whale-oil lamp and carried it into 
the room. 
He did not thank her, for it was his way. Finally he 
turned over and dropped the paper. ‘Well, Thursday’s 
one:”’ he exclaimed. ‘Went through it all. Now the 
lotion, Nanette. My eyes pain—like the devil!” 
Nanette reached to a shelf and got down a great jar 
{ salve which had been compounded by Doctor Latchaw 
who spent his winters at Herschel Island among the 
halers and the Eskimos. 
She applied the lotion, replaced the bandage, and fed 


her husband with many spoonfuls of broth and tiny 
bits of meat. 

Sensing her presence, where she stood with the jar, 
he said: 

“It’s a good thing we have got a lot of that lotion, 
Nanette. ‘‘It’s the only stufi that keeps out the pain. 
I thought I'd have to go south for treatment—perhaps 
to England. Many men have lost their sight through 
snow-blindness.”’ 

Nanette recalled a number of natives who were so 


bunk. 
tusks made the room barbarically splendid. 

“What is it, Muck-Tuck?” queried Fanning sensi: 
the presence of the native 

“The boys, they come tomorrow. They finish hunt 
They ask you want them this season?” 

“Yes! I want Old Sam and Mucla and the Chi 
boys!” 

“You see, all right, to catch wha! 

“Of course he can see all right Nanette 


clared 


























“You 
are 


afflicted. Her mind leaped to another thought. 
are never going to England and leave me here 
you, Douglas?” 

“T’ve got to do something about my eyes.” 

“Thee art getting better.” 

“Damn jt! There are doctors in England and at 
Ottawa who could cure me in no time.” 

“They art no more learned than Doctor Latchaw.” 

“He won't be back until Fall—maybe not then. You 
never can tell about him. Suppose that lotion gives 
out?” 





ANETTE clasped the jar. She replaced it on the 

shelf. Her question concerning England had 
brought up other doubts in her mind. Douglas Fanning 
had never told her much of his past. 

“Some day,” he had told her oncé, “we'll start a 
black fox farm up here and get rich. This is just the 
climate for raising foxes.’’ 

“But, Douglas, thee can get rich whaling.” 

“The price of baleen is steadily going down. When 
whaling’s done, I’ve got two things to do—raise black 
fox, or go back to England.” 

““Wouldst thee take me to England?”’ 

Fanning did not answer that question. Nanette 
knew the reason. She was a squaw in European eyes. 
Her Eskimo blood showed in her thick purple lips and 
brown skin. She was inclined to be stout, despite the 
exercise she took. 

Muck-Tuck, who had a dry way of visualizing his 
friends,. called Fanning “Lean Jaw,” and Nanette 
“Moon-Face.””. These were terms of endearment with 
the half-breed servant. 

He came into the front room one evening and watched 
Nanette reading the Times to her husband. The light 
from a whale-oil lamp threw a yellow spot upon the 


“The Eskimo hunters appeared at sunup. Fanning, warmly clothed and with his eyes covered by great 
green-tinted glasses, gave the orders to run the whale-boats down the tundra and get out the whaling tackle.” 


“He is just resting his eyes now Thee can tell the 
Chief to send the boys.’ 

The Eskimo hunters appeared at sunup. Fanning 
warmly clothed, and with his eyes covered by great 
green-tinted glasses, gave the orders to run the whale 
boats down the tundra and get out the whaling tackle. 
Harpoons, oars, paddles, masts, 
bomb-guns, lances and seal-pokes were piled into four 
boats. The Chief appeared with a wmiak, or woman’s 
boat. He was followed by other hunters in kayaks. 

Nanette stood on Demarcation Point and watched the 
chase. 1t was almost sundown before the first bowhead 
was fastened to. It put up a gallant fight. The ice 
floes were packed to the north. Toward this protection 
the harpooned whale “‘gallied” with a score of inflated 
seal-pokes dragging behind. Aayaks were upset. The 
bowhead was in a fair way to escape when Fanning 
headed it off in a whale-boat, fired the finishing shot 
from a bomb-gun, and hove to while the animal turne 
flukes and milled in a red circle 


} p 4s 
tubs of line, 


Salis, 


WO boats started towing the carcass toward the 

landing-stage at the on-shore whaling-station. Fas 
ning, despite the pain in his eyes, set out for another 
bowhead. Spouts were seen over the white surface oi 
the floe ice. A narrow lane was found. 

This animal, slightly wounded by an Eskimo hunter 
put up a great struggle when harpooned. It went under 
and through the ice in a vain attempt to swim to 
windward. The whale-boat was smashed on a_ flo 
Fanning, and three of the crew, were thrown into the 
water. They were picked up by a second boat. The whale 
mortally wounded, sank to the bottom of the Polar Sea 

The Chief and his sons got the bowhead to the surfac« 
by means of seal-pokes and lusty hauling on the whale 

(¢ ontinued on p 12¢é 370! 


Bear-skins, walrus hides, harpoons and _ ivory 
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Safety, property and life depend 
upon the brakes of any auto- 
mobile. Thus, the careful 
motorist is particular about his 
brake lining. 


He takes no chances. He 
avoids ordinary lining and 
passes up unknown brands. 
He buys lining that he knows 
will meet any emergency. 


Raybestos is the original as- 
bestos brake lining. It is 
especially treated to withstand 
WEAR. It is guaranteed to 
WEAR one year. 


| growing tendency, 


Complete control in traffic or 
on the hills follows when your 
brakes aie equipped with Ray- 
bestos. Avoid substitutes. 
Look for the Silver Edge. 
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lustrument for ‘Restoring Life What Is an Earthquake ? 


HE accompanying illustration shows - ANGELES is the latest American 

us an instrument which its inventor 4 city to have been shaken by an 
“Mr. George Anston, of Washing- | earthquake. 

ton, D. C.—a young 


| Greek inventor —be 





lieves will restore life in 


phyxiation etc., within 
seventy-two hours after 
death: (Anston, it may 
be said, is a practical 
scientist, and is the 
inventor of the best 
type of submarine peri 


U.S. Navy). His the 
ory is that the heart 
does not cause the cir 
culation of the blood, 
but that the origin of 


through the inhalation 


through the lungs. This 
is very curious, since it 
agrees with the ancient 
Hindu _ teachings—ad 

vanced hundreds of 
years B.C. In their 
occult books, this doc 

trine is taught, and it is 
said there that the life 
of the body depends 














© xeveross 
Mr. George Anston, and his new invention for 
restoring life in the apparently “drowned.” He 
claims actually to restore life within 72 hours. 


than an earthquake, in the presence of 
ciple, termed Prana, which is indrawn with | which we stand powerless to act effec 

the breath. This is circulated throughout | tively. What causes these terrible catas 
the body, and it is that which maintains |trophes? What are known as “earth 

life. There is also quakes” are caused 
this curious fact by rapid vibrations 
little known, even to of the earth’s crust, 
doctors. The pulse due to some sudden 
everywhere in the shock in the earth’s 
body corresponds, of interior. The dis 
course, to the rate of placements— that is, 
beat of the heart the amplitude of the 
This is true at the vibrations — in the 
wrists, ankles, neck, great majority of 
etc.—_wherever a earthquakes is only 
pulse is felt. But in the fraction of a 
the brain the pulsa millimeter. When it 
tion corresponds exceeds four or five 
not to the heart beat. millimeters th 
but to the rate o! quake is destructive! 
respiration— that is, 1590 Tremors of — the 
twelve or fourteen earth’s crust ar 
to the minute! This measured by means 
would certainly of delicate instru 
seem to indicate a ments known as 
subtle connection “seismographs,” 
between the breath which are freely 
ing and the brain springing pendulums 
There is also the so placed that they 
trace markings upo! 
even among “ortho paper, which — th 
dox” physiologists, to believe that the | tracing needle just touches. These moder 
pulsation depends less than we had sup-|instruments do not only tell when an 
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The velocity of earthquake 
waves through the earth 
(from the estimates of Pro- 
fessor Milne). The figures 
show the speed in miles per 
second of earthquakes travel- 
ing on the straight lines from 
O, where the earthquake 
started. 


| posed upon the heart, and more upon the ! earthquake has occurred, but they record 


tremors in all parts of the world, 
and one of the highly significant 
facts brought to light by this 
means is that minute and “in 
sensible” tremors of the earth arc 
almost constant, and some at least 
of these tremors consist in thre 
series of waves—the first and 
second phases being the “prelimi 
nary” tremors, and the larger 
waves the ‘“‘main shock.” 
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The spectrum of Nova Aquile, with its 
dark hydrogen lines on June 8, and the 
double, dark and bright lines on June 10. 


| contraction of the walls of the arteries; and “New” Stars that (Come and Go 


also that it is electrical in nature, as well as 
purely physical. All these facts make 
more comprehensible a revolutionary dis 


-~ :' si 
VERY now and then a “‘new” star 
~ appears in the heavens, gradually 


| covery such as that of Mr. Anston’s; and | increases in brilliancy, and then dies awa) 
| show us that we know very little, after all, |} again, never to be seen again! What has 


tionings; and, this being true, genuine] ‘‘creation” of a world in space? Its sud 
“resuscitation,” after supposed “‘death,”}den ending? Or is the star shooting 
may indeed one day be quite possible. | (Concluded on page 366) 


concerning the human body and its func retin Are we witnessing the sudde! 
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Photograph of _ | 7 ating 
teen Globe, Arizona, and the mines 





at 


he 

h Two large Gibbs Diiesitaakion ilies operated by 
ure the Miners’ Transportation Company, shuttle the miners 
. of Globe, Arizona, to and from their work. 

as With a fixed schedule of three round trips daily, since they 
% went into service November last, these carry-alls have not 
uh once been late nor missed a single trip. 

ie} The busses must arrive on time. Evenaslight delay would 
hi mean considerable loss to the operators of the mines. 

a The dependability of the Goodyear Cords on all wheels is 
id therefore of unusual value here. All four front wheel tires 
ld, are original equipment, still in service. 

Nie One of the rears has gone over 10,000 miles and is still in use, 
in while two others yielded 8,900 and 7,000 miles respectively. 
i This, of course, is fine tribute to Goodyear Tires, but, when 
eae you think of it, isn’t it even greater endorsement for 























They Make Such Records Possible 


Goodyear Tubes? Their staunch performance made such 
mileage possible. 
Concealed within the casing wall, they must hold air 


unfailingly no matter what the punishment inflicted by 
temperature and road. 


Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes for passenger cars, like 
these heavy truck tire tubes, are thick and strong and 
their valve-patch is firmly vulcanized in. 


Built up layer-upon-layer to protect our good name, their 
initial cost is not ~—_ than the price of tubes of less mei rit. 
Why, then, risk costly casings when such sure protection 
is available? 


All Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes are sold in heavy water- 
proof bags. More Goodyear Tubes are used than any 
other kind. 








: HEAVY TOURIGT TUBES 
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Lazy Shavers 


It’s a wonder to me that someone 
doesn’t invent a system of shaving in 
bed. It would be popular with a lot 
of men. 

The greatest obstacle I meet with 
in my crusade to make men enjoy 
shaving is the reluctance of most men 
on waking to doing anything calling 
for physical effort. 


s , 
| have known men actually to crt 

horror at the thought of brushing yey 

lather for three —— You would tl 





to hear them protest, that any such frig Z 
exertion wo send eed tottering into — . 

ath tub, limp with exhaustion. Yet the 
will chase golf balls all day and end 
of bowling or tennis. 


ree cardi 
ree cardinal 








ame men 
ip with a few hours 
Now there are just th 
yund shaving 
blade—a non-caustic 


tate the skin-—and 


points to 
a properly stropped 
doesn’t irri- 


constructed 


technique 
soap that 
correctly 
lather. 

k other shaving prep- 
contain caustic. 


I am not going to knoc 
arations by saying that they 





Don’t ask me—leave it to your face. If your 
face smarts after shaving f it feels like 
hment caustic 1s t 
contains no caustic and your 
l g oO | i 1 alter one oT 
t ind t 
Bu » get t g result 
friends ta b ( } ever | 
Mennen u W t « ) 
must build t Ys 
ush. Don’ ) Y y el 
Ww Lif re W pot ) ¢ 
{ Id lathe: hist 
Use a lot of w id brush f ( 
ute that 4 there < re 
rT wonde gic 
ts beard-soft gt l 
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nan i If apy 
oer Is ent r 
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(Mennen Salesman) 
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Odd Facts in the H orld of Science 


- 


through space at a rate so rapid that it is | required by the waves of light to bring us 
observable to us for a brief period only.i the message of the catastrophe, traveling | 
\ good example of a “new” star of this|as they do, at the rate of 11,000,000 miles 
character was ‘‘Nova Aquile.” which sud- | per minute.” 

denly began to shine brightly on June 8, | 

rg18, and a cou iple of days later was the cA pparatus for Testing ecAviators 
brightest star in the northern heavens. 
Between June 7 and June 8, its brightness 
had increased a hundredfold; the star had 
risen to the “‘sixth magnitude,” and was 


€ og) cluded rom 


HE Aerotechnical Institute of the 

University of Paris has lately in 
|stalled a new and ingenious apparatus 
plainly visible to the naked eye. Between to test aviators contemplating airplane 
June 8 and June 9, it had increased five- | flights at very high altitudes. The interior 
fold in its brilliancy, until it was decidedly | of this formidable apparatus is shown 
brighter than Vega, and no “new” star of}in the accompanying illustration. An 
such brilliancy hi a ‘appeared for over three | air-tight cylinder or “tunnel,” about 
centuries. Dr. Edwin B. Frost, Director | two meters in diameter and twenty meters 
of the Yerkes Observatory, w rites of this} in length, has been constructed of steel- 
star: “Since June 9 the star’s color has | capable of withstanding considerable 
changed from white to vellowish red, and | pressure. It is entered by means of a door 





nge with 


| tte brightness diminished rather rapidly, | 


also capable of being hermetic ally sealed. 
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Interior of the chamber used to test aviators, showing the aviator, to whose 


body have been adjusted the 


|with one or two light revivals, until o1 
July 8 it was of magnitude 3.6, o1 less thar 
one-fortieth as bright as on June 9. Whe 
we realize that this star is a sun, probably 
much larger than our own, we can see what 
tremendous amounts of energy must have 
been de ve loped within a fe W hours: 
know that the star’s brightness increased 
fully 50,000 times within a few days, per 
haps in forty-eight hours, prior to June 8 
It was possible to photograph the 
star’s spectrum with the apparatus at the 
eclipse camp in Wyoming, of the Yerkes 
Observatory, on the nights of June 8, 9 
and 10, and thus to establish the fact that 
the expected change in the spectrum, frot 
that of a white star to that characterist} 
of a “nova” (with Very broad and brilliant 
bright ‘lines fringed by the previously 
present dark lines on the side toward vio 
let), took place during the daytime of June 
10 This change implies an enormous 


for we 


flooding of the star’s atmosphere with 
glowing hydrogen chief'y); but since this 
occurred some hours after the period ol 
greatest brilliancy, it would not seem to b 
responsible for the increase in light 

\ satisfactory explanation of the phenon 

ena exhibited by such a star cannot be 
offered, partly because similar conditions of 
temperature, and perhaps of pressure 


cannot yet be produced in a laboratory. 
lhe temperature of the star was probably 
not less thai 000 «~&F., or more 
times greater than can be developed experi 
mentally at present. It would seem that 
an enormous explosion took place within 
the star—premonitory symptoms of which 
may have been the fluctuations occurring 
for years past. It should perhaps be 

idded that the of this star is so 


four OF 


distance 


great that several centuries must have been | to the { 


various pieces of recording apparatus. 


\ number of delicate recording instru 
ments have been installed in this appara 
tus, which can be electrically lighted, and 

hich is connected by means of a telephone 
with the operators in the outer air 


Ihe subject to be experimented upon 
takes his seat in the cylinder, and to his 
nose and mouth are adjusted a rubber 
cup, resembling the mouthpiece used in 


high altitude flights. Air of various densi 
ties, or oxygen, can be supplied to the avia 

tor by independent of the air 
in the cylinder itself. The temperature in 
the apparatus can be raised or lowered 
clec tri ally at will, and the air can be rare 
hed, or the pressure increased, by means of 
trolled wheels, which are 
on the outside of the cvlinder 
manipulated by one of the assistants. An 
note the condition of the 
subject within. Various delicate record 
ing instruments are placed within the 
chamber, which are also adjusted to the 
subject, so that his rate of respiration, 
pulsation, and various physiological reac 

tions can be noted and permanently record 
traced by means of 
points on the smoked surfaces o! 
Che photograph which 
is reproduced on this page shows the in 

chamber of the device with 
the apparatus adjusted on the aviator who 
is to awa the test. Outside are the 
observers who will control the air and tem 

perature. Conditions exactly 
those experienced in very high altitudes can 
by this means be obtained, and the mental 
and physiological conditions and reactions 
of the flyer can be noted and recorded 
every second. This means of observation 
will doubtless prove of the greatest value 
future of aeronautics and aviation 
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DURAND 


STEEL RACKS 





HAT is the nature 
of the commodity 
you handle? 


Durand Steel Racks are 
equally adaptable to the 
storage of minute or bulky 
articles; small hardware, 
bars, billets, gears; dry 
goods or package supplies. 
They are scientifically de- 
signed to meet widely 
varying as well as fluct- 
uating stocks. 


Write our Ehgineering 
Department if you have 
stockroom problems. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 


1570 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg. 
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New York 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


COUNTANT 


ys eutive, Ls capeend ie] 


, * i 
’ 10,000 a year. We 
train you thoroly by mail in spare time for 
C. P. A. examinations or executive account- 
ing positions. Knowledge of bookkeeping 
unnecessary to cesta a Bo _ 













from the ground u ‘se and se 
vice are under the supervision "at William 
B. Castenholz, A. M., P.A., Former 
Comptroller and Instru: 
Illinois, assisted by a staff of C A 
including members of the American Inst!: 
Y tute of Accountants. Low tuition fee—easy 
rite now y - ree and free 
book of accountancy 

LaSALLE EXTENSION. UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training 
Institution in the World 


Dept 951-HB 


AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


New Kerosene (Coal-Oil) Burner 
Makes any stove a gas stove. Burns just like gas, 
Cheapest fuel known. Wonderful labor saver. Safe. 


star, Universit 
P. 





Chicago 


No kindling to cut—no coal to carry—no ashes to empty, 
Everybody delighted with it. The high price of coal 
makes this burner sell everywhere. Agents just coining 
money. Write for Agency and demonstrating sample. 


Thomas Burner Co, ou Gay St. Dayton! Ohio 


FREE BOOK j Learn Piano! 


shows how youcan become a skil!ed 
FE of piano or organ ip your ows 





Dr. 
Syl Bye hy 
of State Conservatories. ccessful 26 years years _ Play ebhords once 





and complete piece every key, within 4 lessons. Belen tihe's 
lly illus 


eas: ited. For beginners or ‘ 
= or young. All music freq. Dipk ted. W . 
64-page Lree book. ‘How to sPan ae wan. a aig 


M. L. QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio D1, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mas 


570 Park Row Bldg. 
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ESAU, THE SKILFUL HUNTER, HAS 


HEN the world war draft- 

ed men by millions from 

farm and factory the habits 
and occupations of whole communi- 
ties were twisted topsy turvy. New 
trades were born. Old arts and 
practices were revived. 


Esau, the mighty hunter, was 
reborn and came again into the 
birthright surrendered so long ago 
to Jacob. 


Into the forests went thousands 
of hunters and trappers after skins 
to keep warm the men exposed to 
the bitter cold and sweeping storms 
of Northern Europe; the aviators 
flying the icy upper levels of the air. 


That was the beginning of the 
great hunt, the most determined, 
the costliest and the most successful 
fur forage this old earth has ever 
known. 


Then women took up the demand 
for fur where the fighting men laid 
it down. Not since man emerged 
into civilization has there been such 
a hunting and trapping as that 
which woman inspires today. 


Prices for fur have soared beyond 
all precedent and previous imagining. 


Esau brings the furry pelts of his 
kill into the highest market of all 
time. Modistes and milliners of 
world-wide authority have set the 
fashion in furs. Dressmakers and 
furriers have carried the fashion 
into every community and stratum 
of civilized society. 


The fur fashion has also been set 
for men. Custom tailors and makers 
of ready-to-wear have snapped up 
all the suitable fur they can get for 
fur collars and linings of overcoats 
and reefers. Fur caps and gloves 
are in unprecedented demand. 


The return of Esau has driven 
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price. 


**Esau, the skilful hunter, has returned. 
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He sets his snares and his 


Fair woman clamors for the choice of his kill—and you, 


Messieurs, must pay your share of the toll,” 


sky-high all fabrics into which fur 
enters. 


Beaver, Nutria, Hare, Rabbit 
soft, fine furs always in high favor 
with Madame, are precisely those 
furs on which the maker of fine 
hats must also rely, because of their 
supreme felting quality. 


So your next derby or soft hat 
must pay a considerable tribute to 
Madame’s love of fine furs. 


“Furin my hat!” you say. ‘What 
do you mean?” 


Exactly that! Every good hat 
worn by men is felted fur. Examine 
your Stetson under a microscope 
and you will see neither warp not 
woof, but a fine, close-meshed ma- 
terial, denser, softer, more durable 
than any product of loom and 
needle. 





The felting process is one of the 
most interesting and least known of 
all industrial fabrications. Every 
filament of fur consists of a central 
shaft with tiny barbs extending 
along it, opening toward the tip of 
the filament. In the making of 
Stetson Hats, the furs best adapted 
are the Beaver, Nutria, Hare, 
Scotch Rabbit and pelts of like 
fineness. 


The fur is cut from the hide by 
knives revolving like the blades of 
a lawn mower. 


The fur fibres are weighed, so 
many ounces to a hat and the fla- 
ments are now ready for felting. 

They are fed into a machine 
which blows them under high pres- 
sure into a chamber containing a 
hnely perforated copper cone about 
three feet high. 


Through the perforations comes 
sufficient suction to catch the fila- 
ments after they have been whirled 
madly around the chamber by the 
blast, their barbs having meanwhile 
meshed and locked as they whirled. 


A skilled worker opens the cham- 
ber and finds adhering to the cone a 





RETURNED 


film so tender that a careless touch 
will break it. He removes the cone 
with the fur felt upon it, carefully 
wraps it in flannel, places a metal 
cover over it and plunges it into 
hot water to shrink and compact 
the felt. 


Then follows the coloring with 
dyes of the highest quality, the 
shaping and trimming, the stiffen- 
ing with India shellac, the finishing 
touches of finest leather and silk 
all of which have climbed to record- 
breaking costs since the war. 


Every Stetson is hand finished, 
just as every Stetson shape has 
been designed by artists who have 


y = a8) 
studied heads, the ten:iperaments, 
the facial conformations, the callings 
and the preferences of mankind. 


Fur in a hat! Nothing but the 
best fur if it’s a Stetson. And the 
quality is maintained, even though 
fur prices have increased to ten 
times the pre-war level, and Beaver 
and other fine furs used in a Stetson 
are obtained only after arduous 
search and high bidding. 


Esau, the skilful hunter, has 
returned. He sets his snares and 
his price. Fair woman clamors for 
the choice of his spoils and you, 
Messieurs, must pay your share of 


the toll! 


Now if you want to know more 
about the inside facts of Hat Qual- 
ity, The John B. Stetson Company, 
Philadelphia, will be glad to send 
you the little book, “The Making 
of a Stetson Hat” 
these fine Stetsons are made of the 
furry pelts brought home by Esau, 
the hunter. 


showing how 
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“Another $50 Raise!” 


““‘Whv, that’s the third increase I’ve 
had in a year! It just shows what special 
training will do for a man.’’ 

Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million students of the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools, telling of 
advancements and increased salaries won 
through spare time study. 

How much longer are you going to wait 
before taking the step that is bound to 
bring you more money? Isn’t it better to 
start now than to wait for years and then 
realize what the delay has cost you? 

One hour after supper each night spent 
with the I. C. S. in the quiet of your own 
home will prepare you for the position you 
want in the work you like best. 

Yes, it will! Put it up to us to prove it. 
Without cost, without obligation, just 
mark and mail this coupon. 


—— Ga TEAR OUT HERE oe eee eee oe ee 


HITERMATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
-5, SCRANTON, PA. 
pl rt eign tu i re 


(JELECTRICAL ENGINEER saamemasner 
ja Bleotric Lighting and Kys. ADVERTISING 
jectric Wiring Window Trimmer 


Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 


Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MBORANIOAL ENGINERR 
Mechanical Draftsman 


Machine Shop Practice Cartooning 
Toolmakern BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

Engine Operating Private Secretary 
CIVIL ENGINEER BOOKKEEPER 
Surveying and Mapping Stenographer and Trpist 
MINE FOREMAN or ENG'K Cert. Pub. Accountant 
STATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Marine Engineer Railway Accountant 
Ship Dreftemean Commercial Law 
ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 
Uentractor and Hulider T er 


Common Schooi Subjects 
Mathematics 

CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 


architecteral Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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4 — a AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
exti'e Overseer or Supt. Aute Repairing 
OREMIST AGRICULTURE Freneb 
Navigstion (J Poultry Raising Italian 
I terrestres sltiiltmninileal 
Present v-5840 
I catcererecsternctineensictaticancieeiimaemasaes ——— 
Street 
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At Home Quickly 
and Easily 


l ne for a big posi 
t a big salar 
ou 
mation and we will send 
rt ‘the FREE bookle 
full of valuable information 


NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE 
Dept. 341 14th & U Sts, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


High School Course 
in Two Year 


spare 

Bere fs complete and nt cimgtiied § high school course that you 

in finish in two y: ollege entrance require 

ments. Prepai area’! b da omeee of the faculties of 
aniversities and acods 

Write for pockiet an 


s. is is your opportunity. 
particulars. No obligations whst- 








»r auto tires. Double mileage; 
prevent punctures and blowouts, Easily applied 
Without tecle Distributors wanted. Details free, 


American Accessories Company Dept. 209 Cincinnati. Onio} 


@engine inner armor i 
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By ARTHUR 


THE FOLLOW-UP SYSTEM 


HILE politicians are talking about | T 
“isolating America from foreign | 
entanglements,” the actual world 


we live in is shriveling up like the apple 
that Grandma has stuck full of cloves 
The other day, for the first time, a radio 
message went completely around it, and 
now they are talking about “music by 
wireless from Europe to the United States.” 
Already, Marconi’s guests on the yacht} 
Electra have danced off Naples to the| 
strains of an orchestra in London. Avast 
there! The world which Columbus knew, 
or thought he did, looms big as Jupiter 


| itself compared with our dinky world of 


| to “get away from it all,” 


today. Which brings us logically downto 
the matter of the sea and sea voyages. 
Look at it any way you will, the old | 
days of repose are dead. Suppose, in order | 
you now take 
Instead of that. sweet 


passage on a ship. 

stuff about 
Rocked in the cradle of the dee Pp. 
I lay me down in peace lo slee P, | 


there is the pst-pst-pst of the wireless an- 
nouncing that “the Poles have reached the 
Valley of the Middle Bug and taken 75,000 
more prisoners,” or that “Police Headquar 
ters, New York, is looking for Jim McCabe, | 
thirty-six vears old, with a white scar on 
his left cheek, who is wanted for man- 
slaughter.” And then, just as you are 
relaxing to the rhythmic swish of the water 
alongside, there comes from England, two | 
thousand miles distant, the notes of “God | 
Save the King,” played at some royal gar 
den party by the Coldstream’s band, and 
mingling with it, not at all restfully, are 
stray bits and bars of wireless jazz from the 
beach at Waikaiki, Hawaii. 

Thus it goes; no privacy at sea at all; 
whether you be up among the bergs off 
Labrador, or breasting the velvety 
billows under the Southern Cross. Take 
away for one instant your hands from your 
ears and you listen in on Secretary Daniels 
wirelessly congratulating somebody in 
Guam on having sent a windy radio to the 


a 


Aleutian Islands. Wireless photography 
will come next, doubtless, and demon 


friends ashore will flash you dashed and 


blue | 


As Wee ere Saying 


HM, FOLWELL 


| to be considered, and British workers, 

| was said, would solidly oppose the move.’ 
hat made twice in one month; the first 
occasion being Labor’s threat of a general | 
strike if the British 
War against Russia. Some of 

for a revision, if we mistake not. Some 
thing on this order: 

“Up, Guards, and at 
Labor does not object.” 

“England expects every man to 
do his duty—unless Labor other 
wise decrees.” 

“Forward the Light Brigade! 
Charge for the guns,”’ he said, ** just 
as soon as Labor Headquarters, 
London, wires its consent.” 

“Once more unto the breach, 
dear friends; once more, or close the 
wall up with our English dead— 
provided, of course, Labor has no 
other plans for us.”’ 


them—if 


oom 


Visiting that hotbed of radicalism, Bar- 
celona, King Alfonso of Spain “talked 
frankly with employers and employees, 
attended a banquet given by the labor 
unions and another given by the capital 
ists, and ple ased everybody.” 
could buy his release from Spain, Alfonso 
would be just the man to settle the next 
steel strike . 

oo 


ANY MOTORIST WILL TELL YOU 


Any motorist will tell you that it ought 
to come; that it’s bound to come. The 
greatest menace to safe motoring is the 
pedestrian, the fellow who doesn’t know 
where, or how, to cross the street. Well 
enough to license cars; to test a motorist’s 
knowledge of traffic rules. It is the pedes- 
trian’s knowledge of how to walk that 
must be tested. If it is sound and suffi- 
cient, a license should be granted him, to 
be worn conspicuously on his back, like the 
numerals sported by runners in a road 
race. If he be lacking in such knowledge, 
a license should be denied him, and he 
should be arrested if he tries, unlicensed, to 





dotted pictures of themselves taken the 

night before at Luna Park, Coney Island 
O Columbus! O Magellan! O Henry 

Hudson! Thine were the happy days! 


oS 


A few weeks ago it was inebriated cows. 
Vow, in Whiteburg, Kentucky, it is stewed 
hogs that bewray the presence of illicit stills. 
Sooner or laier, some canary re will give | 
the snap away by chirping, “ Exra dry, 
extra dry.” instead of “ Sweet, These 
domestic pets have ipeinge a no discretion. 
1nd they simply will not drink in modera 


f10n. 


swect.’ 


oS 
SAY IT TO THE MISSUS 
The farmer says it doesn’t pay 
To harvest crops; the market's low 
The housewife looks in blank dismay 
As market prices skyward go. 
Yet Cox and Harding say the big 


Pervading issue is ‘‘the League.”’ 
oo 

an advertisement in the Brooklyn 

‘To let, four rooms and bath, com 

housekeeping apartment, suitable for 

with two large storerooms.” It 


appeal to some doctor 7 


Says 
eagle 
plete 
physician 
might likewise 
hay-window. 


oS 
SIC TRANSIT GLORIA MUNDI 


Writes a London correspondent to his 
paper: “The question of labor’s attitude 
toward such a campaign (Mesopotamia) is 


cross the street. Something must be done 


-|to protect the motorist on crowded thor- 


oughfares; this sudden slamming on of the 
emergency brake will wreck the mechan- 
ism of the best car made if done too often. 
Any motorist will tell you that be- 
fore a man is licensed to be a pedestrian, 
| he should be taken in tow by an examiner 
| of the Traffic Squad and given a try-out. 
The examiner, to test him, says: 
| “Don’t bother going to the corner. Let’s 
| cross here in the middle of the block.” 
And if his man falls in the trap, the 
| traffic officer Says: 
‘No license for vou, my buck! Go home 
and read up your Pedestrian’s Rule Book, 
|} and stay in the house until next Tuesday, 
| when I'll call for you again.” 
One-way-streets for pedestrians are sure 
to come They will 
relieve the crossings considerably. Also, 
distinct and separate streets for business 
or commercial pedestrians; others for 
purely pleasure strollers. A training street 
for absent-minded pedestrians, a sort of 
probation course, might help, it is con 
ceded. Likewise, a limit to the hours of 
the day when deat men shall be allowed at 
large. Men who persist in stopping at the 
curb to tie a shoe-lace should be most 
stringently regulated. Any motorist will 
tell you these things, if you start him. In 
|fact, he usually is equipped with a self- 
starter. 
Sometimes he will even propose that 
pedestrians be “ parked,”’ but that, we fear, 
would be going too far. 


(so motorists insist). 


Government declared | 
Albion’s | 
| choicest and most cherished slogans are in 


If Judge Gary | 
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The modern 
smith is no village 
| chestnut 


uncle” knows your time piece. 
When he says “Use Garco”—take heed. 
For he understands the vital need 
of a lining that holds in the face of all 
emergencies. He knows the steadfast 
service that Garco will give you. 
There’s no known way to make a 
better lining than Garco, Look for the 
Garco “smith”, 


General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 
CHICAGO 


| He knows your car like “your 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 





AS BESTO 
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Make $100 aWeek 


By Running Box Ball Alleys 


Box Ball is nearly all profit. No operat- 
ing expense No pin boys. No helpers. 
Pins are reset and balls are returned auto- 
matically. Electric lighted score board also 
operates automatically. These wonderful 
features add to the fascination of the game. 


BOX BALL THE.GAME THAT 


MAKES FORTUNES 
More fun than bowling. 6e per game per person. Everyone 
can play un the game in your Gown or neighbor! 
fairs, or resor Alleys are portable. Can be moved 
caywhere, if you 

. See how easy we make it for te start. 
WRITE ¥. Vere th ite cash is needed. We give you the equip- 
ment on ony, terms. Pay for the alleys as they earn the money 
fcr you. Write for our proposition. Mail a post feard today. 


AMERICAN BOX BALL CO. 
Indianapo 





871 Van Buren St. lis, Ind. 











ECONOMY renewable FUSES 
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Were the first line using an inexpensive 
bare renewal link for restoring a blown fuse 
to its original efficiency to be APPROVED 
IN ALL CAPACITIES by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. 

For sale by all leading elec- 
trical jobbers and dealers 
Economy FUSE &2 MFG. CO. 

Chicago, U. 8. A. 
Economy Fuses also are made in 
Canada at Montreal. 











You can be quickly relieved if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70-page book on Stam- 
| mering and Stuttering. “Its Cause and Relief.” It tells 





how I relieved myself after stammering for 20 years. 
BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 4136 Bogue Building, Indianapolis 
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September 18, 1920 





















Residenceof 
Mr. G. Schrader, 
Pasadena, California, 
Roofed with Johns- Manville 
Asbestos Shingles. 


and so have these 


oe Saw- tooth roy 
covered with 





“» 
wes ; Johns-Manville 
a Asbestos Ready 
, Roofing. 
y 


Monitor type 
roof covered 
with Johns- 
Manville As- 
bestos Ready 
Roofing. 





Grain elevator covered 
with Johns-Manville 
Ashestos Roofing and As 


bestoside. 
















































Asbestos 


that keeps the heat where it belongs 
that make boiler walls leak-proof 








ind Museum of Art, Wade Park, Cleveland Hulle! & Benes, Architea 
Jo} 


s-Mar ¢ Asbestos B p R 


C ered 


Both these buildings have one virtue 
in common—an Asbestos Roof 


OR this great public museum the architect 
sought the best roofing. 

For the modest dwelling the owner sought the 
most economical. Both chose Johns- Manville 
Asbestos Roofing. 

But you may say, *‘ How can the est —inferring 

Ping ea Rag ; al 2”? 
quality and high cost—be also economical ? 

The answer to this lies at the very base of the 
reason for Asbestos in roofing form. 

The vision that 25 years ago saw in Asbestos 
the future roofing material, had but two factors 
in mind—long life (without upkeep cost) —and 
safety from fire. 

These are the properties of Asbestos, trans- 
lated into an ideal roofing specification. 

In considering Asbestos as your roofing, re- 
member the keenest calculators of building costs 
and building-up-keep have adopted it as standard 
and not because of the novel fact that it is the 


ROOFING-—Blasted from Rock! 
Many who actually 
examine Johns Man 
ville Asbestos Roofing 
for the first time, find 
it hard to realize that 
this pliable sheet ts 
really stone, blasted 
from the ground like 
marble or granite. 
And Asbestos felt ts 
the only all mineral 
roofing felt. 


its allied products 
INSULATION 
CEMENTS 


only all-mineral roofing felt or slab, but because 
of its positive immunity from rot, drying out or 
decomposition, which mean constant roof atten- 
tion znd repair. It is as inert to the weathering 
elements as it is from fire—not only lasting but 
fire safe; a new standard for a roofing to meet 

In the list below you will find a Johns- Man- 
ville Asbestos Roofing for the particular type of 
building you have in mind. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE ROOFINGS 
Asbestos Ready-to-Lay Roofing, Standard and Color- 
blende Asbestos Shingles, Corrugated Asbestos Roofing, 
Built-Up Asbestos Roofing. 
Johns- Manville Asbestos Roofings are approved by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO 
Madison Avenue at 4Ist Street, New York City 
10 Factories— Branches in 64 Large Cities 
For Canada: 


CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 




























ANVILLE | 


Serves in Conservation 
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So Quiet 


Cat's Paws silence the 
annoying clatter of 


hard leather heels. 


They protect your 
polished floors from 
heel marks. 


The name is easy 
to remember 


aD 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


There are no holes 
to track mud or dirt. 


And shod with Cat’s 
Paws you walk or 
dance with perfect 
safety, because 
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CAT'S Pay 


CUSHION HEEL 
* 












It makes these heels wear longer than 
the ordinary kind 


So insist that your repair man gives you 
‘s Paws. Black, white or tan—for 
men, women and children. 


FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
105 Federal Street Boston, Mass 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which prevents slipping. 


8/ 
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posTER RUBBER co / 
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‘Your Home 4 
x 


Is Within YOUR 
Reach When You 
Buy From US! 
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is the Time to Build 


NOW Your Harris Home! 


A mighty organization is waiting here to serve you. Imagine the power of 
thirty great departments managed by energetic experts—vast stocks of every- 
thing to build, improve and furnish your home, all bought at big price re- 

















; 4 
ductions—master designers and an intelligent human architectural service } 
—a!l bound together with but a single purpose— Ng 

—to show you the only way to build your ideal home without wasting a is a] 


single penny, quality material, quick service and low price featured above all. 


Guaranteed Ready-Cut System! oft 


The 1920 Harris Free Book of Plans includes more than a hundred other beautiful homes 
with complete details—the culminated efforts of the world’s leading house specialists. Our 
Free Plan Offers give you blue Prints of uniform scale, easy to read. Our Guaranteed Ready- é 
Cut System of furnishing material, machine-cut, is the only way to build your ideal home 

right without wasting time or money. Our simplified Marking and Bundling System is in- 
stantly xd by anyone. Write for full particulars now! 


HARRIS BROTHERS CoO. 
Department LH-133 1349 West 35th St., CHICAGO 
iGo 
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is Flower time. No table so elab- 

orate but that Flowers will add to 
No meal so simple but that Flowers 
will lend piquant zest. 


You can ** Say it with Flowers" on every oceasion and in every 
place through the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association 


its beauty. 


fae 
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| Perhaps thee shouldst send 


Snow-Blindness 
(Continued from page 363) 


| 

‘line that was snarled around the flukes. 
| They towed the body to the landing-stage 
where the first leviathan was being cut in 
by three Eskimo braves, assisting Muck- 
Tuck, who was in his glory. 

| Nanette met her husband when he came 
ashore, dripping wet. 

“Two!” he said, holding up two fingers. 

‘How are your eyes, Douglas?” 

“Almost closed! The glass presses 
| against the lids. I’ll be laid up for some 
time.” 

“Thee shouldst not have gone into the 
boats, Douglas.”’ 

He took her hand and allowed her to 
lead him to the whaling-station. She 
| guided him toward the bunk and ran for 
|dry clothes. A nip of whiskey, followed 
by an application of the lotion on his eyes, 
| brought rest and sleep to Fanning. Nan- 
ette covered him with a bear-skin and went 
outdoors. 

Muck-Tuck and the Eskimo Chief 
were removing the whale-bone. The 
upper jaw of the whale dangled above the 
cutting-stage. The baleen, ranging from 
tiny whiskers to eleven-foot slabs, was 
| being stored by natives. They packed the 
| valuable bone in a low shed, as if it were 
| cordwood. 


| 


| Ahsolutely guaranteed waterproof. 





“A big catch!” declared Muck-Tuck to 
Nanette. “Maybe plenty more—tomor- | 
row.” The Eskimo pointed toward the | 
ice-flecked Polar Sea. 

Nanette went to her husband and told | 
him the bone was all cut from the two 
right ~whales. He smiled through the 
brown stubble on his lips. ‘We've got 
at least three thousand pounds of choice 
bone—worth two dollars a pound in San 
Francisco. I wish I owned this station, | 
instead of the California firm.” 

‘“Wouldst thee be content to stay here | 
then, Douglas?” 

“I’m content! It’s my damn eyes! I 
wish the snow would go.” 

Nanette read an issue of the Times to | 
her husband that night. They sat in the| 
cloom, after the reading, and _ talked. 
Fanning pressed his hands to the bandage 
over his head and said at midnight: 

‘‘Some more lotion, Nanette! 
stand the pain!” 

She applied the lotion and replaced the 


I can’t 


bandage. She watched Fanning. He 
tossed for an hour before he went to} 
sleep. Once he spoke of England and 


| Essex. He called a woman’s name in 
his dreams. Then he was quiet with his 
head pressed against the rude planks of 
the station. 
Nanette helped him dress in the morn- 
ing. He adjusted his tinted-glasses and 
|packed cotton around the edges. The 
day, although bright, brought no luck from | 
|the sea. The bowheads, warned by the | 
attack when they lost two of the school, | 
had fled toward Coronation Gulf. 
Fanning raged and swore. He came 
blindly limping up to the station, shielded | 
his eyes from the sun’s white glare on the | 
snow, and looked back when Nanette | 
opened the door. 
“Lost a boat!” he said. ‘The ice is 
bad. I hope we have some luck before 
the whale-ships get through. They are 
probably at Point Barrow, by now.” 
‘Maybe Doctor Latchaw will come from | 
Herschel Island, Douglas. He will have 
news of the whaling along the coast. 
Muck-Tuck 


land the Chief further east.” 





| 
} 


lof right whales would be sighted off | Wisconsin. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Fanning decided to keep the remaining | 
boats and the natives at the station. | 
There was no telling when another school | 


Demarcation Point. It was the most 
likely place on the pale shore for catching 
bowheads. An expedition to the east | 
might prove futile. 

He ordered Nanette to bathe and 
bandage his eyes and then get him the 


} or new 


Leslie’s Weekly 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 





Patents. Write for Free Guide Book & 
Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model « 
sketch of invention for free opinion of its patent. 
able nature. Highest references. Keasonable Terms. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 813 F St., Washington, D. 





Inventors Desiring to secure patent. 
Write for our book, **How to Get Your Patent 
Send model or sketch for our opinion of its patentab!|. 
nature. Randolph Co., 789 F St., Washington, D. ( 





Patent Sense. ‘‘The Book for Inventors 
and Manufacturers.’’ By return mail Free. Writ: 
Lacey & Lacey, Established 1869. Dept. O., Wash 
ington, Dist. of Columbia. 


Patents—-Send for Free Booklet, High- 
est references. Best results, Promptness assured. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St. 
Washington, D, C, 


AGENTS WANTED 


Agents: You can make big money this 
season taking orders for our new reversible raincoat 
Two coats in 
one. One side rich dress coat, other side storm coat 
Not sold in stores. Takes place of an expepsiv: 
overcoat. Elegant style. Saves customer over $20 
tiggest seller ever introduced. Binford made $104 
in one week. Write quick for agency and sample 
No capital required. We deliver and collect and 
pay your commission same day. Act quick. Thomas 
Raincoat Co., 1840 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 














Biggest Money-Maker in America. | 
want 100 men and women to take orders for rain 
coats, raincapes and waterproof aprons. Thousands o/ 
orders waiting for you. $2 an hour for spare time 
McDonough made $813 in one month. Nissen $1\ 
in three hours. Purviance $207 in seven days, $5000 
a year profit for eight average orders a day. No de- 
livering or collecting. Beautiful coat free. No experi- 
ence or capital required. Write for information 
Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. D-218, Dayton, Ohio. 





Tire Agents. Exclusive representatives 
to use and sell the new Mellinger Extra-Ply Tires 
(No seconds.) Guarantee Bond 8000 Miles. 
Wholesale Prices. Sample sections furnished. 
Mellinger Tire Co., 975 Oak, Kansas City, Missouri 





Agents and Representatives wanted in 
your state to handle sales for the biggest sellin 
auto specialty in America. Wonderful repeate: 
Write today. Eastern Auto Specialty Co., Dept 
D., Utica, N . 





Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armor for old 
auto tires. Increase tire mileage. Prevent 
punctures and blowouts. Liberal profits. American 
Access. Co., Dept. L. I., Cincinnati, O. 





LargeManufacturer wants agents to sell 
Caranteed made-to-measure Raincoats, $50 to $75 
weekly. Highest commission. Profit in ad vance. Out- 

ist 


| fit free. Standard Raincoat Co., 163 W. 21 St., N 





Agents Wanted to Advertise our goods 
and distribute Free Samples to Consumers. 90c 
an hour. Write for full particulars. American 
Products Co., 2493 American Bidg., Cincinnati, O 





Sales AgentsWanted in every country to 
give all or spare time. Positions worth $750 to 
$1,500 yeariy. We train the inexperienced. Novelty 
Cutlery Company, 228 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


PERSONAL 


Get Highest Cash Prices for New or Brok- 
en jewelry, diamonds (loose or mounted), watches, 
gold, silver or platinum in any amount or form, gold 
or silver ores and nuggets, magneto points, mercury, 
false teeth, war bonds, war stamps, inused postage 
of any denomination—in fact anything of value. 
Send us by mail or express. Cash sent in return at 
once. Goods returned in 10 days if you're not satis- 
fied. The Ohio Smelting & Refining Co., 233 Len- 
nox Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 











'Cash.—Send by Mail Any Discarded 


Jewelry, new or broken, Diamonds, Watches, and 
gold, silver, platinum, magneto points, false teeth in 
any shape. We send cash at once and hold your 
sxoods ten days. Your goods returned at our expense 


if our offer is unsatisfactory. New Catalog of bar- 
gains in new jewelry sent free. Liberty Refining 


L432 Wood &St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
____ SONG-WRITERS 
Song Writers Manual & Guide sent 


Free! Contains valuable instructions and advice! 
Submit song-poems for examination. We will furnish 
music, copyright and facilitate publication or sale. 
Knickerbocker Studios, 307 Gaiety Bldg., NewYork. 


PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, ETC. 

Free to Writers—a wonderful little book 
ofmoney-making hints, suggestions, ideas; the ABC 
of successful story and playwriting. Absoiutely free. 
Just address Authors Press, Dept. 30, Auburn, N. Y. 


MICH. FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


Rich, Hardwood Land in Michigan. 
Grains, poultry, fruit, stock. Big yields. 10, 20, 40, 
80 acres. $15 to $35 per acre. Small down payment 
easy terms. Big booklet free. Swigart Land Co 

Z1245 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


REAL ESTATE 
If You Wish to Sell or Buy Improved 


farms, land, factories, city property, patents, oil 
land, leases, etc., no matter where located, then 
write me. John J. Black, 176th St., Chippewa Falls 


Co., Est. 1899. 





























Advertising in this Column 


costs $3.00 a line. A discount of 15% is al- 
lowed when six or more consecutive issues are 
used. Minimum space, four lines, 

Guaranteed Circulation 500,000 (at least 
95% net paid). 
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September 18, 1920 


next copy of the Times. He read slowly 
by aid of a trimmed lamp, shaded with a 
yellow membrane. The girl sat silent. 
Pierre, the Canadian voyageur, had 
arrived from Fort McPherson. He brought 
a sledge load of mail for the missionary 
settlements along the Arctic coast. His 
stop at the on-shore whaling-station was 


brief. “Plenty, snow, yet,” he reported 
to Fanning. “I go east to Herschel 
Island.” 


“Tell Latchaw, if you see him, that my 
eyes are giving me hell. Tell him to come 
down this way before Fall.” 

Pierre left the station, promising to 
deliver the message to Doctor Latchaw. 
Nanette watched the redoubtable voy- 
ageur swinging on the handle-bar of his 
sledge as the dogs breasted the first high 
land back of the shore line. She turned 
and went to Fanning. 

“Pierre brought a big bundle of London 
Times, Douglas. What shall I do with 
them?” 

‘Sort them by their dates and put them 
under my bunk. I’ll be able to read them 
from now on. Every cloudy day helps 
my eyes. 
hurts.” 

The days that followed proved cloudy, 
with an occasional snow flurry. Winter 
was loth to depart from Demarcation 
Point. The ice came ashore, then drifted 
away. 
No spouting whales gladdened the natives. 

Nanette attended to Fanning’s wants. | 
She cheered him as best she could. It! 
was almost thankless work. 
chafed. He read the 7imes, slept, called 


for the lotion or food, and received reports | sight bowheads until the weather cleared. 


of Muck-Tuck and the Eskimo Chief 
who kept a sharp watch upon the sea. 

One day he said to her: 

“Straighten out the newspapers I 
haven’t read. See if any are missing. 
Start with Friday’s—June 26.” 

Nanette sat on a fur rug, native fashion, 
with her Mazeka boots drawn under her 
body, and started piling up the many 
copies of the London Times. 

Fanning watched her through an open- 
ing in the bandage. He smiled slightly at 
the picture she made. She had stuck 
through the three years and been his 


slave. She was the best of the St. Lawrence 
blood. Beauty she had and a gentle 
spirit. 

The superintendent of the on-shore 


whaling-station had the typical English 
way with his wife and mate. He was cold 
and justly fair—methodical and _fear- 
inspiring. 

Nanette looked at him while she was 
sorting the papers. 

‘Are they all in sequence?” he asked. 

“Tn what, Douglas?” 

“In regular order. Are any missing?” 

“They are all here, methinks. 1 soon 
shall know.’ 

He pulled down the bandage, turned his 
head on the pillow and went to sleep 
with his arm over his unshaven face. 
Nanette listened to his regular breathing 
and finished counting the papers. None 
were missing. 

She began laying them under the bunk. 
\ personal, with a name in large letters, 
attracted her attention. She stared 
round-eyed at the sheet and held it to the 
light. She read, with her heart pounding 
within her breast: 

“If Douglas Scott Fanning, late of 
kssex, will communicate with Aldrich and 
Aldrich, Princess Street, he will hear some- 
thing to his advantage. Canadian papers 
please copy.” 

Nanette’s first thought was to awaken 
her husband. She rose, reached for his 
arm, dropped the paper, then, after 
puckering her brow, sat down on the rug. 

Hastily she read the personal for a 
second time, then looked for others. She 
‘ound the same notice repeated in the 
lollowing issue of the Times. She glanced 
at the date. Her face paled. There was 
no doubt in her mind that Douglas Fan- 


It’s that cursed sun glint that |- 


He raged and | 


papers to the lamp. A second search 
through them revealed a different ad- 
vertisement in the Agony Column: 

“Owing to the death of General Fan- 
ning, K.C.B., all relatives here and 
abroad .are requested to communicate 
with Aldrich and Aldrich, Princess Street, 
London, immediately. Canadian and 
Australian papers please copy.” 

Nanette spent an hour looking through 
the Times. She found the news item 
announcing the General’s death. His 
estate, although greatly depreciated on 
account of conditions after the war, was 
estimated to be worth £200,000. The 
ritem closed with the statement that the 
next of kin was Douglas Scott Fanning, 
if living. 

A savage rush of blood rushed through 
Nanette’s veins. She crumpled the paper. 
She saw Fanning move his head. Swiftly 
straightening the paper, Nanette crossed 


and pushed the whole bundle under the 
bunk. 

“Are you still there?” Fanning growled. 

Nanette bowed her head. She tiptoed to 
the lamp and blew out the flame. ‘‘ Thee 
shouldst sleep,” she said in a voice strange 
to herself. “I'll not disturb thee aga'n 
tonight.” 

The next day a warm wind swept over 











She stood erect and carried two or three | 


the room, thrust it between the other sheets. | 





Lanes showed between the floes.| the Barren Land and drove the ice far | 


Nanette went to Point 
came back to the 


| from the shore. 

| Demarcation and 

whaling-station. 
Snow was falling heavily. She told her 

husband that there was little chance to 


Fanning grumbled, ordered a light lit, 
and started reading the topmost copy of 
the Times. His eyes, owing to the hidden 
sun, grew better. He lifted the bandage 
and had the girl bring him a looking-glass 
after he finished with the day’s paper. 

“T’ll pull through all right,” he said. 
“Gad, I’m getting better!” 

Nanette, with the memory of the per- 
sonals rankling, felt no elation. A savage 
desire to burn all of the papers came to 
her. She feared that Fanning would 
start for England as soon as he read the 
advertisements. 

This danger multiplied with each day’s 
reading. Fanning heard Muck-Tuck’s 
report in the morning, swore at the Spring 
storms, then fell to reading the ZVimes. 
He overlooked no item. He was careful 
to check the date of the papers with the 
corresponding date on a small calendar 
that hung on the wall. 

Despair gripped Nanette’s heart. She 
saw that two days’ reading would bring 
her husband to the copy of the Jimes 
containing the first ad. She acted strange- 
ly. Fanning noticed her manner. ‘Go 
on into the kitchen!” he ordered. ‘Do 
something! You're walking around like a 
caged animal.” 

“It’s the storms,” said Nanette. She 
eyed the papers under the bunk. “It 
should be clear weather this time of the 
year, Douglas.” 

“Thank God that sun is gone! Why, my 
eyes are improving wonderfully. I can 
see out of both of them, now.” 

That night Nanette ran through the 
snow to the Eskimo village and woke the 
Shaman. She told the native priest about 
Fanning and her fear that he would go 
across the Barren Lands to England. The 
Shaman called on the bad spirits and bade 
them do Nanette’s bidding. “If he no 
read the paper, he no go to great country 
over the seas,”’ was the oracle. | 

Nanette decided that Fanning would 
not read the remaining copies of the 
London 7imes, if she could devise a way 
to prevent it. She thought of setting the 
whaling-station on fire. It came to her 
on her way back from the village that the 
four copies of the Times could be removed 
and the pages torn out” But Fanning 
would be sure to notice the missing sheets. 

Muck-Tuck was loyal to the superin- 
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f Grains puffed to bubbles 
Ni, eight 


Made into food confections 


times normal size. 
which, with cream and sugar, 
Never 
were cereals made half 


delightful. 
Queen of All Grain Foods 


seem like fairy foods. 





The three Puffed Grains form the greatest foods one can imagine. The texture is 
dainty—bubble-like, crumbling at a touch. The flavor is nut-like. Blending with 
‘cream there is nothing so delicious. ‘ 

The three grains supply variety. The ways of serving are endless. And, unlike 


most good things, their use need never be restricted. 


The Perfect 
Dish 
At supper or bedtime 


Puffed Wheat in milk— 


a practically complete food 





in its most enticing, most 
hygienic form. Whole wheat 
in native form, toasted, 
flaky—four 


as porous as bread. 
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Supreme in Nutrition 
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Puffed Rice with fruit 


Like Salted Nuts 


A Delightful Blend 


Mix Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs 
with your fruits, to add what flaky 
crust adds to a short-cake. 


Crisp and lightly douse with 
butter for hungry children to eat 
like nut meats in the afternoons. 
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Wheat Rice Puffs 
All Bubble Grains—Flimsy, Flaky, Flavory 


And now a new delight 
PUFFED RICE PANCAKE FLOUR 
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Make Shaving Easier 


Soften the Beard—Then Lather 


Shavaid does instantly what you have tried to accomplish with hot 
towels and rubbing in of lather. It is a scientific beard softener. 


as usual. Do not rub the 
lather in. Just put it on and 


then shave at once. 


Do not confound Shavaid 
with lather. Shavaid i 
plied first—then your favor- 
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Note the cooling, soothing 
effect of Shavaid. The lather 
and creamy on 
the face. You will be s r- 
prised to find how smoothly 
and the blade 
Your beard comes off with 


ite lather. 
Shavaid, 
softening 
the skin normal. 
a close shave your face feels 
The 


while thoroughly 
beard, leaves 
Even after 


the stays moist 


cool and comfortable. easily cuts. 


old drawn, smarting feeling 
new ease. 
And after 
Shavaid, you need no lotion. 
Shavaid is itself a soothing, | 
healing emollient. Its 
daily use will keep 
your skin clear and 
in tone. 


IS gone. 


Shavaid comes in a sani- shaving with 


tary collapsible tube. Simply 
squeeze a little out on your 
fingers and spread 

over the dry beard. 
Then lather your face 

with soap and brush, 


Shavaid 


In 50-Cent Tubes—Buy From Your Druggist 


BAUER & BLACK New York 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Sverige: and Allied Products 


ish this sketch! 


Do you like to draw? Do you want to become an Illustrator? Then 
try your hand at this sketch of Harding and see what youcando. News- 
paper illustrators make big money drawing cartoons. Some cartoonists 
receive salaries as large as the president's, You may be one of those who 
can become a highly paid professional cartoonist. 

Through the Federal Course in Applied Cartooning, more oon forty 
of America's greatest cartoonists, including Sidney Smith, Clare Briggs, 
Frank King, and many others will help YOU become a professional. 

We'll Send You “A Road to Bigger Things.” 

If you are serious about developing your talent for drawing finish this 
sketch, and send it to us with six cents (6c) in stamps, stating your age 
and occupation. We will immediately mail you a copy of “A Road To 
Bigger Things” which describes the Federal Course in detail. 


Federal School of Applied Cartooning 
0917 Warner Building Minneapolis, Minn, [/7% McCaicheon Carioon 


firm 


Chicago Toronto 
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|way. The Mazeka Chief spent most of 
| his time squatted on top of the shed | 
| watching the snow fall hissing into the | 
|Polar brine. Besides, 
stupid. 

Fully determined, even at the cost of | 


| his love, on keeping her husband from 





|passed a restless night and found her 
| answer at dawn. She went into the big 
front room, shook the fire in the sheet 
iron stove, watched Fanning’s slow breath 
| ing, and reached upward toward the shelf 
upon which was the stone crock containing 
the lotion. 

She hesitated, remained on 
| drew her hands down, and glided from the 

room with the crock clutched to her 
| breast. Muck-Tuck slept, coiled near the 
| wood-box. He never woke until a certain 
|hour. Nanette had ample time for her 
| purpose. She started mixing an ointment 
of her own over the cooking stove. It 
| was composed of lard, white pepper and 
rancid blubber. It had the same color 
and odor as Latchaw’s prescription. 

She scraped out the original lotion 
| lifted the lid of the stove, and dumped 
the salve upon the banked coals. She 
| stirred the fire. 
| roared up the chimney. Muck-Tuck 
| moved, then curled to a new and warmer 
| position. Nanette packed the lard and 
pepper preparation in the crock, smoothed 
|over the top, and carried the crock into 
'the front room where she replaced it on 
the shelf. 

The view she had of her husband was a 
disquieting one. Fanning lay with his 
lean and unshaven jaw thrust from be 
neath a trade-blanket. 
his head. 
showed pink in the half-light of the room. 

Nanette looked at the crock on the shelf, 
moved across the bear-skin rugs, took 
soft coal—obtained from a near-by de- 
posit—and replenished the fire. The 
noise she made awakened Fanning. 

“How’s the weather, Nanette?” he 
yawned. 

“Snowing.” 

Fanning lay on his back. Nanette went 
to the kitchen and shook Muck-Tuck’s 
shoulder. “Time thee was making break 
fast,” she said. 

The native sprang to his feet, wide 
awake. The Chief of the Eskimo village 
came stamping in the station, after leaving 
his snow-shoes outside the door. “By 
an’ by Summer come, maybe,” he told 
Fanning. “Plenty snow now.” 

The sun broke through the slate-gray 
clouds late that afternoon. The light 
blazed between the skin curtains on the 
west side of the station. Fanning, who 
had been reading that day’s Times, while 
Nanette crouched watching him, hastily 
motioned for her to close the curtains and 
bring the lotion. 

Nanette was more than tender when she 
applied her own mixture—as useless for 
swollen eyelids as anything could be. 
She knotted the bandage and asked Fan- 
ning how he felt. 

“Damn rotten!” he admitted. “Every 
time that sun shines, I seem to feei it in 
|my brain.” 

Chee shouldst not try to read.” 

“T can read all right! What 
there to do in this place?” 

“ Wouldst thee go to England?” 

Fanning did not answer his wife. He 
had settled the question of going back to 
Essex years before. Most men, with the 
call of the outdoors in their blood, were 
England than in the North 





else is 


pooret in 
west. 
Nanette realized that Fanning loved 
| her and that she loved him. Nothing else 
|mattered in her savage reasoning. She 
waited out that day and heard her hus- 
band’s call late in the night. 
“My eyes,” he moaned. 
devi! did you put on them?” 
| “The lotion Doctor Latchaw left.” 
| “Jt burns like ten thousand furies. 
' The lids are swelling up.” 





“What the 


His arm was over | 
His fingers, carefully manicured, | 
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the Eskimo was | 


| going back to his native land, Nanette | 


tiptoes, 


The flame caught and | 





“I Now, Hear Clearly” 
You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 350,000 users have testified to the 
ws onderful results obtained from the “ACOUS- 

rICON,” we feel perfectly safe in urging every 
deaf person, without a penny of expense and 
entirely at our risk, to accept the 


Famous Acousticon 
For 10 days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit — No Expense 


Since the perfecting of our new “Acousticon” it 
is smaller, better and just as strong as ever, Just 
write saying that you are hard of hearing and will 
try the “Acousticon.” The trial will not cost 
you one cent, for we even pay delivery charges 
WARNING! There isno good reason why 
——eeee everyone should not make as 
liberal a trial offer as we do, so do not send 

















money for any instrument for the deaf until you 
have tried it 

The *‘Acousticon” has improvements and pat- 
ented features which cannot be duplicated, so no 
matter what you have tried in the past, send for 
your free trial of the ‘‘Acousticon” today and 
convince yourself—you alone to decide. 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
1409 Candler Building, New York 
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Do the work yourself, 
that’s the secret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM ree 
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FREE Write today for illustrated free catalog 
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working in pew Million Dollar School. 
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BON-OPTO 


is a system of treating the eyes at home; 
is practised daily by hundreds of thou- 
sands of people with great satisfaction. 
The Bon-Opto system quickly relieves in- 
flammation of the eyes and lids. It 
cleanses, soothes and rests tired, dusty, 
work-strained eyes and is a help to better 
eyesight. Ask your druggist. He knows. 
He will refund your money without ques- 
tion, if you are dissatisfied. There is no 
other home cye treatment like Bon-Opto. 
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Nanette applied a fresh and_ thicker 
poultice. She suggested that he allow 
his eves to remain bandaged while she 
read the Times. He agreed to this. 

She got out. the copies and searched for 
the date. The next day she reached the 
first personal in the Agony Column. This 
she skipped and went on reading. 

Fanning, in pain, gritted his teeth. He 
felt that he was going blind. 

The girl was torn by remorse. She had 
three more copies of the Times to read before 
she could allow Fanning to lift the bandage. 

The second day passed. Fanning was in 
torment. The lard-preparation inflamed 
instead of soothed his swollen lids. 

“Good Gad!” he moaned. ‘“ Latchaw 
must have made a mistake.” 

Nanette was eager to finish the copies 
of the Times containing any reference to 
General Fanning’s death. She spent her 
hours sitting beside her husband’s bunk. 
He tossed and groaned. ‘Go on reading,” 
he said finally. 

She eagerly read the year-old news and 
skipped the dangerous items. The thought 
wasimplanted that onceshe was past the last 
notice there would be no further danger. 

Meanwhile Fanning tried to locate the 
light that streamed through the windows. 
“I’m done for!” he moaned. ‘Can it be 
that I’ll never see again?” 

Nanette had the savage desire to finish 





what she started. 

Muck-Tuck and the indignant Chief 
went whaling on their own accord and 
brought in the body of a small bowhead. 
Fanning heard of this and rose from his 
bunk. He pulled the bandage from his eyes. 
“Where are you?” he called to Nanette. 

She did not answer him at once. She 
reached and picked up a bundle of 7imes. 
The fire in the kitchen stove was burning. 

“I’m going to get rid of the old papers, 
Douglas,” she said. ‘I’ve read them all 
to you—up to July 3d.” 

Fanning was in too much pain to 
protest. He moved around the room with 
his eyelids swollen shut. He heard the 
stove-lid drop on the stove. 

‘“Canst thou see?” she asked. 

“No! Lam blind!” 

Nanette held back her tears and led 
Fanning to a great chair over which was 
thrown a bear-skin. 

“Sit down, Douglas. 
your eyes.” 

She lifted the bandage and recoiled at 
her own work. His face was pulled be- 
yond recognition. 

“Canst thee see me, Douglas?” 

“No!” 

“Then the poultice must have spoiled 


Let me look at 





for I put on much of it.” 

Fanning sat through the Arctic day 
Without moving. He took the food Nan- 
ette brought to him. He heard the ice | 
and snow falling from the roof of the | 
whaling-station. 


“The whales will come and I can’t 
arpoon them,” was all he said. 
Nanette looked toward the bunk. The 


( hicago Sets 


(Continued from page 350) 


‘Men Wh: Sell Things.” In the book that 
‘merson .aight have liked Mr. Moody | 
lus unequivocally states his creed: 

‘Salesmanship has been to me the big- 
rest word in the dictionary, the most 
sitive thing in life. Through salesman- 
hip, 1 hold, the world makes the greatest 
‘rogress, and from years of devotion to 
that idea Tam unable to view city planning 
idvance from any other standpoint. From 
hat vantage ground has been done such 
\ork as it has been my fortune to be iden- 
tified with.” 

Mr. Moody is equally remarkable as an 
(dealist and as a business man; and he is 
levoting his entire time to one of the big- 
test promotion schemes in the new world. 

trom Mr. Moody’s office I stepped 
across the street to the City Hall to talk 





With William Hale Thompson, Chicago’s 


copies of the 7imes she had burned were the 


only links that held herhusband to England. | 
flowers, | 


“Tl never see the Arctic 
Nanette?” 

The girl thought deeply. She rose and 
went to the window. Summer had come to 
Demarcation Point. Moss showed through 
the white snow on the tundra. Soon the 
myriad flowers would be in blossom. 

She put Fanning into his bunk that night 
and covered him up. She woke Muck- 


Tuck. ‘Lash the dogs to the sledge,” she 
ordered. ‘I am going to the doctor.” 


The Eskimo’s broad face showed amaze- 
ment. ‘‘Plenty hard voyage,” he said. 
“Snow melt now.” 

Nanette hurried. She left the whaling 
station and lashed the dogs over the soft | 
snow of the Barren Land. Nanette found 
Doctor Latchaw at the Hudson Bay Post 
on the Island. She told him that the oint 
ment had spoiled. “‘My husband is blind,” 
she added simply. 

Latchaw could not leave the Hudson 
but he made for Nanette two jars of 
strong lotion. ‘It may burn your hus 
band’s eyelids,” said the doctor, “but 
it will reduce the swelling until he should 
be able to see. I'll come along the coast 
before the winter sets in.” 

On Nanette’s trip back she was forced 
to abandon everything but the two jars 
of ointment. The tundra was a quagmire. 
She staggered over the last few miles, fell, 
rose and crawled to the station. Muck 
Tuck opened the door. He did not at 
first recognize her. 

“How is Douglas?” she asked. 

Muck-Tuck touched his eyes suggest- 
ively. “No hunt, no whale, no nothing,” 
he said. ‘The captain is blind!” 

Nanette went into the front room, got 
down on her knees, and touched Fanning’s 
swollen lids. He awoke. 

“I’m back,” she said. ‘I’ve brought 
fresh lotions from Doctor Latchaw-” 

“Damn Latchaw! His stuff is no good!” | 
She brewed tea. ‘Here, drink this. Thee 
knowest I love thee, Douglas.” 

He drank the tea and went to sleep. 
Nanette changed the moss and _ lotion 
every two hours. Between times she 
drowsed at the head of the bunk. 

A day, two days passed with no im- 
provement. Then came a change for the 
better. The swelling went down. Fan 
ning motioned toward an open window 
through which a warm breeze came. 

“That’s glorious!” he exclaimed. ‘Isn't 
the light there?” 

Nanette told him it was. She clutched 
his hands. “Thy sight is returning. 
Shall I read to thee?” 

“Yes! Begin where you left off. Didn't | 
you burn some of the copies of the Times?” 

“Only those I read to thee, Douglas.” 

Nanette spread out a newspaper. She | 
started reading in a low voice. 

Muck-Tuck appeared in the doorway. 
His broad face showed a bland smile as 
he looked on the scene of domestic bliss 
in the Arctic. 


the Example 











“cowboy’’ mayor. . was prepared to dis 
like Mr. Thompson intensely. And some 
of the things he told me in the interview 
did not help a lot to weaken this prejudice, 
particularly when he launched into 
a tirade against certain newspapers of 
Chicago for which I happen, as a news- 
paper man, to have the highest respect. 
At first, as I listened, I found myself 
wondering if the Mayor was—if we may 
use a word that is not choice but is expres- 
sive—a plain boob. A little later I per- 
ceived that he was anything but a boob; 
I began to respect him as one of the wiliest 
of politicians that I had encountered in 
fifteen years of reporting. He had been 
up all night in a political confab, and 
fatigue was written all over his heavy 
countenance. But apparently he felt that 
he faced a duty to boost Chicago in print 





The First Complete System for 
Preventing Check Frauds 


All common forms of fraud affecting the signer of a 


the ‘Todd Anti-Forgery 


System—changing the names or endorsements; chang- 


check are prevented by 


‘ 


ing the amount; or forgery by “counterfeiting” or 


duplicating genuine check forms. 


Protectograph 
Anti-Forgery System 


backed by an 
issued gratis to each user of the System, positively 
insuring the user and his bank, jointly, for an amount 


iron-clad forgery-insurance policy, 


that amply covers the average daily bank balance. 
Additional insurance, if desired, may be secured by 
users of the Anti-Forgery System only, at a merely 
nominal premium, because under this complete system 
of fraud prevention THERE IS NO NEED FOR 
INSURANCE, there is no risk, there has never been 
a penny of loss, not a single claim ever reported out 
of all the policies in force, covering 100,000 of the 
country’s very largest 
millions and millions of checks yearly. 


business concerns, insuring 


PROTOD 
Forgery-Proof Checks 


The Protectograph 
Check Writer 


writes and “shreds” the drafts, and other negotiable i: 
; SE ORC EE ay 
amount of a check in Dollars ments. Chemicals in the fibre preve 
dC re eieiie altering names or any written 
an ents—\in words, not printed portion of the document with- 


out instant detection. PROTOD is 
registered, accounted ‘for and safe- 
like Government silk-thread 
bank notes. The well known water- 
mark reproduced i iff 


PROTOD 


figures)—exact to the penny, 
in two vivid colors—a com- 
plete word to each stroke of 
the handle. (Todd Two-Color 
Patents.) 


guarded 
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$7.00 $8.00 $900 g $100 SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
Ww. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 
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las shoes. 
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sold in 107 W.L. 
Douglas stores, Ss 

direct from the factory to you at 
only one profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price are stam on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money 
can buy. They combine quality, style, 
workmanship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere ; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 


do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under 
the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. 





Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides ourown stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
you, take no other make. Order direct from factory. 
for booklet telling how toorder shoes by mail, postage free 


CAUTION.—insist upon having W.L.Doug- 


The name and price is plainly o W.L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
ped on the sole. Be careful to see 151 Spark Street, 


that it has not been changed or mutilated. 


send 


President 


Brockton, Mass. 
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MO A a OBES 
Made to your measure, payable after 
received, with the clear understanding 
that if the fit is not perfect 
or if you are not satisfied in 
every way, if you are not 
convinced zou have received 
a fine, bi rade, stylish, 









are not under the slight- 
est obligation to keep it. 
Don't hesitate or 
feel Simi id, simply 
send the ck, no 
cost to yon. Oyou are not 
out one penny. Any 
money you may have paid 
us is refunded at once. 













Any man young or 
old interested in sav- 
hg money, who wants to dress well and not feel extrav- 
agant ie invited to write us for our free book of 
sampies and fashions ining very eine. Please 
write letter or postal y, just say ‘me your 
sam "and get our whole dey TT return 
mail. Try it—costs you nothing—just a get the 
free samples and prices anyway. You w ilearn some- 
thing important ut dressing saving money. 


PARK TAILORING COMPANY 
Dept 377 — Calewsn, ILL. 
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for two finest quality, beautiful 
patterns, regular $ 50 madras 
no money in 
advance, payable C.0.D. Made of the finest quality Styitex 
Corded Madras, very durable, very dressy, cut extra full, 
soany armholes, coat front style, soft French turn back | 
cuffs, 7. ar! buttons, — stitched, finest workman- 
ship. latest stripe effects, lavender, blue and black | 
stripes fast color) on white background. Sizes 14 to 17. 
State size and color preferred. | 
e ney in ful 

We Guarantee j,i tiore two fine shirts anxwhere fo 
le eas than $3 50 e Send so just your name, address and 
size, and we wil aie at once.  Sotivery chores Bi prepaid. Pay only 
$4.59 on arrival, no more ite today for this wonderful bargain. 


Only $4.5 


| dress shirts, $7.00 value — Sent on euproval 
r 


Be sure to State neck-band Ls 


© BERNARD- HEWITT AND COMPANY 
Dept: s-269 


900 w. Van Buren St., Buren St., __ Chicago. mm. 


GUARANTEE 


Our double tread reconstructed tires save you time, energy and money and do | 


away with tire troubles. 


Our tires cannot be compared w ith ordinary double tread or triple 


fabric tires of inferior make. Our reputation and success is due to the fact that we spare no 


time or money to make our tires excel in quality and durability. 


Our tires are used from 


Coast to Coast. Ask your banker about us. Reliner Free with every Tire. Tubes are guaranteed fres stock. 


Tires Tubes 
2.00 
2.10 
2.25 
2.50 


7.25 
7.50 


3x4 8.50 


Size 
00 $1.75 |32x4 $8.75 
33x4 
34x4 5 
34x4}¢ 10.50 
35x4% 11.60 


Send 2 deposit for each tire and $1 for each tube ordered, balance 


Size Tires Tubes 
36x4} $12.00 $3.40 
13.00 3.60 
13.26 3.70 
13.60 3.75 


Tires 
90 228 | Sens 
36x5 
37x65 


C.O.D. Tires shipped subject to your examination. State whether 


8. 8.,C. L.(Q. 


D.) plain or N. 


. is desired. All same price. 


| 
| 
| 
NATIONAL GOOD-WEAR TIRE CO., 1113 Washington Bivd., Dept. 225, CHICAGO 








| the 
| stirred my 
| discovered that I cherished a 
| that the * 


| of transportation is inadequate. 


| point which no one seems able to settle 


| that now lies torn in bits at the bottom 
of my wastebasket, and the sum of what 
| there was to say is that in the past ten 
years Chicago has made marvelous prog 


}munily as a 


to the nation, and he labored at the task 
with a gameness that was almost heroic. 

All the while I was conscious that he 
was studying me, that he was evidently 
an old hand at probing human nature, and 
that presently he might score. 

And he did—first, when he found that 
bigness of the Chicago Plan had 
imagaination; next, when he 
conviction 
blind spot” in Chicago (every 
city has its “‘blind spot’’) was a seeming 
lack of perception that the present system 
New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston and even Buenos 
Ayres have subway systems to transport 
their hurried citizens about town by ex- 
press; and your correspondent never has 
been able to divine why Chicago, with more 
‘“‘pep”’ per capita than any of these places, 
has remained content all these years to 
crawl about in surface cars and elevated 
“locals.” 

Some one will hasten to add that the 
dwellers closest to the lake front are more 
fortunate than the vast West Side, for the 
lakeside has steam dummy service over 
railway tracks to help out. Granted! 
\lso, that this service is excellent so far as 
speed is concerned, for express trains are 
run as well as locals. But this sort of thing 
is not impressive as a token of Chicago’s 
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modernity; it reminds a visitor too much 
of New York City twenty years ago, be- | 
fore the elevated lines were electrified. | 
Soot and cinders rain down your neck. | 
Everything you touch is grimy. 

Just how sincere the mayor was, I leave 
to local experts. Anyway, he assured me 
that ever since he was first elected alder- 
man from the Second Ward, some twenty | 
years ago, he has battled valiantly and | 
unceasingly to secure Chicago as modern 
a system of rapid transit as this otherwise 
up-to date big city deserves. 

One of the mayor’s friends, a capitalist | 
of colorful personality named Ferdinand | 
W. Peck, a man who has done big things 
for Chicago in the past and who has a few | 
more proje ts up his sleeve, went so far as 
lare to me that though he is now} 
celebrating his seventy-second birthday he | 
expects to live to see all the elevated 
structures in Chicago torn down and re 





to de 


placed by monorails, and that he “ hopes 
| to God the city never gets a subway.”” He 
regards the subways as a menace: “ They 


New Yorkers into 


are driving thousands of 
the insane asylums. For a really modern 
city nothing will do but the monorail 
system.” 

Of that, your correspondent leaves the 


future to judge. Meanwhile Chicago ap- 


| pears to be on the verge of experimenting 
| with the monorail idea by building a sec 
| tion of 


| Street. The 


West Monroe 
estimated cost was quoted to 
me as $200,000 a mile. But just when 

it will actually be in operation is a 


such a system on 


if ever 


I left the mayor’s office feeling a little 
disturbed that I had not been able to dis 


like Cowboy Thompson with genuine | 
heartiness. 

\fter that I drove endless miles around 
the city’s boulevards and systems of big 


and little parks, which are magnificent 
despite the handic ap of flatness of con 
tour; saw the lake front crowded with 
hundreds of thousands of bathers; strolled 
for hours downtown; paid a visit to some 
clubs, dropped in at the Art Institute 
But all that was described in the article 


ress in beautifying and ordering her com 


place to live and work in, 
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Send for FREE Catalogue No. 28P 


showing the largest assort- 
ment of the most exquisite 
Jewelry, Genuine Dia- 
monds, standard makes ol 
Watches, Silverware and 
I'rench Ivory Toiletware. 
Everything at rock bottom 


prices. Ten months to pay ov § 
anything. Address Dept. 28P ( Strin, 


Capital, $1,000,000 
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Are You Reading 


the witty, informative articles on tne 
“Moshun Pitcher” industry now appearing 
JUDGE? They are the sanest 
things in print concerning the “Movies” 
and are written by the best informed man 
in the country connected with the business 
that controls the thoughts and emotions of 


Ten Million People a Day 


Who makes the movies? 
When do they 
they doing—what have 
will they do—to Isadore 
mention you and me? 


week in ‘The 


1} 
weeny 1 


What makes ’em 
tick? What are 
they done—what 
and Silas, not to 


move? 


Happy 


Read LENSO every 


Medium 
JUDGE 


LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 























gaining shied vast importance as 
an American cultural center. In general 
proving the livableness of life! 


Give her another decade of development | 


as swift as this, under the constant inspira- 


| tion of that glorious Chicago Plan, and the 
whole world will be chanting the praises | 


of this city of big vision. 
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Study At Home. Legally trained men win 
high positions and big success in business 
and publiclife. Greater opportunities now 
thanever. Bealeader. Lawyers earn 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step by step. You can 
train at home duri time. We prepare 
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SHOULD KNOW sz 
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This book is written by Margaret Sanger—t« 
great birth control advocate—and although it w* 
suppres: the > authorities, we are now 
permitted to send it to vor 

It contains information. ‘never before publishe 

and everyone that reads the book cannet help b 
be benefited. It is highly endorsed by emine: 
physicians, Send yout order at once 
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cA Unique Theatrical (olony 


By EDWIN -A. GOEWEY 


ELEBRATING Merry 

{ : Christmas, clad in a 
bathing suit or flan- 

nels, while the hot July sun 
is sending the mercury in 
the thermometer up to- 
ward ninety, isan unusual 
circumstance — quite. 
Still, it really is the proper 
thing at the little town of 
Freeport, Long Island, the 
home of the largest and 
most unique actors’ colony 






as the first president or “‘angel,”’ 
: a post he held for three suc- 
cessive years. Frank Tinney 
was the second president 
and George McKay is the 
present incumbent of the 
office. Norman E. Man- 
waring has been the 
club’s secretary from the 
beginning. 
To uphold the nautical 
atmosphere, the commodi- 
ous clubhouse was erected 





in the world. Incidentally, right 
these particular Thespians at the 
crowd into the two hottest water’s 





Victor Moore, first Presi- 
dent and “‘angei’’ of the 
Lights Club. 




















The Lights Club at Freeport, 
L. I. It is the home of what 
is, probably, the world’s most 
interesting group of Thespians. 


























The Red Cross 

Nurse at the New 
Year festivities 
—Harry Bulger. 


Hilda Wolfus as 
“Candy Kid” at 
one of the Lights 
entertainments. | 


edge, with an actual light-' 
house at the corner near- 
est the breakers. Inside 
is a large auditorium, at 
one end of which is a 
completely equipped 
stage, the gift of E. F. 
Albee, president, and J. J.' 
Murdock, general manager, ' 
of the B. F. Keith interests. 
Along the balcony which sur- 


months of the year most 
of the important holidays, 
including Hallowe’en and 

Thanksgiving, and wind- 

ing up with a New Year 

celebration in August. 

In thus upsetting the 
orthodox calendar, the 
Freeport mummers are not 
actuated by any radical or 
Bolshevist spirit, but rather 


by the necessities of their call- rounds the auditorium are 
ing. For nearly ten months Sidi Memes who many comfy rooms, each 
of each year they are scattered followed > ali po named after the actor who 
to all points of the compass, the Club's leading contributed its furnishings. | 


displaying their bags of tricks The “sailors” are the members 
and make-believe stunts for of the club—all mere men. 
the entertainment of others, meeting their | The fair sex of the stage have the use of the 
fellows haphazard and _here-and-there; club, help to entertain, etc., but are not! 
occasionally, but seldom getting together'| members. Every Wednesday night, in 
in groups for more than a few days at most. | summer, there is a dance, and each Satur- | 
But in the summer time—July and | day night there is a “‘show,” arranged and 
August—it is different. Almost all of the | performed by the “skipper” for the week, | 
‘Freeporters,’’ who by the way, are per-j and his friends. These performances begin 
formers who grace the legitimate and | about midnight, so that any of the vaude- | 
vaudeville stages and not the movies, are| ville actors who may be working. around | 
at home for these two months, and into the | New York will be able to reach the club in | 
all-too-brief period when they foregather | time for the festivities, which conclude at 
as one great, happy family, they crowd all) or before sunup. The club’s other enter- 
of the festive occasions which most of us| tainments include a county fair, a circus 
scatter through a twelvemonth. held on the town common with all of the 
Robert Henry Hodge, the veteran char-| local authorities giving free assistance, 
acter actor, was the Columbus of the mimic|an annual “cruise” to the surrounding 
world who discovered Freeport some years | seashore resorts, at each of which a per- 
ago, liked it, established a home near the | formance is given; and a Christmas Eve 
beach where the boating, fishing and swim- | celebration held in the Lights Clubhouse 
ming were good, and then invited his} in the last week of July. There probably | 
iriends in the profession to look it over. | isn’t a manager who could afford to meet 
His judgment was widely endorsed and in| the salary list of the star talent which 
next to no time performers by the score! volunteers for the circus and “cruise.” This | 
Were moving in, 
building new homes. Five years ago, when | headed the circus parade and performed 
the colony was almost a regiment, it was/ under the big top, Leo Corrillo was master | 
(determined to form a permanent organiza- | of ceremonies, Keith’s boys’ band of 200 
tion and erect a clubhouse, where the en-| pieces furnished the music, the Hippo- 
tertainments could be given with suitable | drome loaned its entire brigade of clowns, 
surroundings. The outcome was the in-| Harry Sullivan was the equestrian, while 
‘orporation of the Lights Club (meaning! stars, male and female, contributed the 
the Long Island Good-Hearted Thespian | remainder of the program for the unusual 
Society), with Victor Moore, the comedian. | affair. 


Light. 


: } + . . ] 
purchasing houses or| year Fred Stone and his two daughters | 

















Cause—Starvation 


Whether it’s a broad-backed ox or a street 
car line we’ve got to keep feeding it or the 
thing will lie down and die. 

Bones whitening in the sun or a car track 
broken and grass-grown may lend color to 
the landscape, but they mark the loss of « 
valuable worker. 

Let’s decide first whether we need the 
worker, If we do, then surely it is a long-run 
economy to pay what the work costs and so 
make certain of continued service. 

Thus, in our daily comings and goings do 
we need the street railway ? 

Some say ‘*No, it isn’t worth the cost.”’ 
Others say ‘“‘Yes, but the fare is plenty 
high enough. ’’ 

Thereare arguments for and against,and ob- 
viously each case must be settled on its merits. 
But while talkers talk and investigators in- 
vestigate, one pertinent fact remains— 

For lack of resources to keep going, 450 
miles of track have recently been abandoned, 
608 miles dismantled and junked, and 4802 | 
miles placed under receiver's management. 

This is the interesting answer which four- 
teen per cent of our street railway mileage 
give to the question, ‘‘ Are the people pay- | 
ing all that a car ride costs ?”’ 

Those who live along an abandoned car 
line have the chance to consider in a new 
light whether the street railway was necessary 
in their daily life. 

For most of them, getting down to the 
office, the shops or the theatre has become 
an added expense in time and money. ‘Their 
homes are less desirable in location, and 
therefore worth less. 

Should the question of higher fares become 
a burning issue in our town, an eye to this 
side of the story will perhaps help us de- 
termine what is fair for all concerned. ~ 


estern EJeciric 
Company 


No. 15 the electrical field that every time you call 
up your grocer, switch on a light, or take a street car 
down town, the chances are you are making use of 


\ Western Electric equipment. Ja 


HUDSON RIVER NIGHT LINES a 


Daily from Pier 31, N. R., at Desbrosses St., week- lf 
days 6 P.M.and 7 P. M. Sundays and Holidays, 6 : 
P.M.andgoP.M.; West 132nd St. half hour later | 5 
(daylight saving time). Due Albany 6 o'clock follow- je 

































Published in 
the interest of Elec- 
trical Development by 
an Institution that will 
be helped by what- 
ever helps the 
Industry. 





































: A Smart Hotel for Smart People 
: Metropolitanin every respect, yet homey 
? in its atmosphere 


HOTEL WOLCOTT 


Very desirable for women traveling alone 











ing pme- Troy, 7:15 A. M. Direct rail connections i 
toall points. 
| Phone Canal 9000 | : Thirty-First St. by Fifth Ave., New York 
The magazine that puts you on speaking terms with your favorite star 
N 20c A COPY Fer Sale At All Newsstands $2.00A YEAR 


Applicat on 
NEW YORK CITY 


60 


Adverticis Rates on 
Two Twenty-Five Fifth Avenue 


LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY 














Six Per Cent Plus 


| 

Ts Ww HL L te rather get six per cent plus 
1 pe ind,” writes 
| customers, “than take a chance 
| 


constant worry, 
” 


aceolr 


her rate with 
and the possibilit, 





of loss. 


Che bonds safeguarded under the Stré 






| Plan meet thisdemand. They net six per 

| cent pl plus qe hae thorough in 
service, us satisfaction and 

| pe of mind, plu 54 > Federal Income ! 





| ‘lax paid. Write today for our current In- | 
| vestment Guide which describes a diversi 
ed selection of these sound bonds. Ask for 


Booklet T-1003 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 





| 

Established 1882 Incorporated 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
New York Chicago 
Offices in Fificen Citie 


First Mortgage Bonds Exclusively 
38 years without loss to any investor 




















Rescauition i in Seattle 


HE standard of service a 

bank renders its customers 
and community may be fairly 
measured by the success it 
enjoys. 

The present position of The 
Seattle National in the affairs 
of its city and the Pacific 
Northwest is eloquent of the 
utility and high standard of its 
service. 


The 
Seattle National Bank 


Resources more than $30,000,000 
SEATTLE, Washington 


THE BACHE REVIEW) 


Clear, condensed information weekly, on situ- 
ation in business and financial world. Valuable | 
to investors and business men. 
Free on Application 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New ¥ ork Siock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York 
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*“‘War Babies’’ 
amusing picture, 
full 


on a 


the 


i doves 


in colors, 9x12, 


mounted heavy mat, 


ready for frame, will 
be sent postpaid for 


25 Cents 
JUDGE ART PRINT DEPARTMENT 


225 Fifth Avenue New York City 














THE STOCK MARKET 


offers splendid opportunities with Puts and Calls. Hand 
some profits made out of them the past 18 months, in 
U.S. Steel, Baldwin and many other stocks Write for 
beoklet L, which explains how Puts and Calls operate 


WILLIAM H. HERBST 


20 Broad Street New York City 
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BRITICN & OO 
Silas Richard Parsons 
Of Toronto, President of 
the British American Oil 
Company, one of the 
leading concerns of the 
kind in Canada. He has 
been President of the 
Canadian Manufacturers 


LONIAL PRESS 


Governor of 


He is a part 


Association and a mem England, 
ber of the Dominion numerous ot 
Labor Appeal Board 


BRITION & OO! 


Sir Robert Kindersley 


Hudson's Bay Company 
and a prominent business 
man of Great 


ard Brothers & Co., a 
director of the Bank of 
and active in 


takings of the first rank 


LONIAL PRESS BRITISH & COLONIAL PRESS 


Hon. Frederick Nicholls 
President of the Cana- 
dian General Electric 
Company and former 
president of the National 
Electric Light Associa- 
tion of America. He is 
interested in many busi- 
ness enterprises, is a 
senator and is president ot 
the Toronto Press Club 


the ancient 


Britain. 
ner in Laz- 


her under 
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MATERIALS 
of Progress 


Rich and extensive agri- 
cultural and _ dairying 
regions surrounding 
Seattle insure permanent 
prosperity. 


SEATTLE 
First Mortgage Bonds 


to net 6°) to 614° 


have been a safe invest- 
ment for the conservative 
investor for years. 
Read about them in our 
booklet 
““The Safest Form of 
Mortgage Investment”’ 
Founded 1892 


Wm.P Harper &Son 
Hoge Bldg. Seattle Wash. 
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to amass fortunes quickly or to repair 
their financial losses. To these unsophisti 
cated persons nothing seems easier than 
to risk a few dollars on just the right kind 


of stocks—selected, of course, by me—and 
| reap a handsome profit in a twinkling. 
Phey indirectly credit me with great al 


| gold-brick variety. 


truism as well as foresight. Do they sup 
pose, if money could be made so readily as 
they appear to think, that any financial 
adviser would keep on serving as guide 
and mentor instead of raking in a million 
for himself and retiring from his labors? 
It is not the purpose of this department 


to play the part of the tipster. It does 
not promise that its readers will in 
variably and rapidly accumulate wealth. 


It aims to induce people to use plain com 
mon sense in their investments, to acquire 
only sound securities, and to avoid the 
If it aids the investor 
or speculator to make modest additions to 
his capital and to avert serious losses, it is 
well fulfilling its Numerous 
testimonials from readers prove that it 


mission. 


has benefited a large number of peopk 


| learned something as 





Errors of judgment there may have been, 
but opinions here expressed are given in 
all honesty and without conscious bias. 
The most expert observer of the market 
is rarely infallible. Usually at best he can 
be but a helper to those less well-posted 
and he should not be regarded as a pillar 


against which one may lean his whok 
weight. People who are so ignorant of 
financial matters as to be utterly unable 


to estimate the value of stocks and bonds 
for themselves, and are wholly depenaent 
on advice, might better remain out of the 
market until they have studied it, 
to its operations 
and can see its perils as well as its oppor 
tunities. Only one with a prophet’s gift 


ant 


could regularly succeed in speculation. 
The success obtained in this way by a 
limited number of men is due to their | 


knowledge of conditions and trends and of | « 


the intrinsic values of the issues in which 
they deal. 
simple folk who know little of the game 


The losses are incurred by the | 


225 Fifth avenue, Nex 


person Subscriber > non Osice Yor 
* ple awced on what known a “Ja ? r’s Pr red L yg entitling them Lo the early delive r 
their weekly and to answers to inquir nancial questions and, in emergencies, to answer 
telegraph. Preferred subscribers must remit $7 directly to the office of Lestie’s in New Yor 
and not through ar ubscription agency. N harge i _made for answering questions, and 8 
mmunication ar ? d l 1 te vO-cen pe lage amp he uld ali iys be 
losed. All inquir uld be add 1 “Ja ’ Financial Editor, Lesue’s W EEKLY, 
225 F fth Avenue, New York. Full r Xa treet addr 2 number of pc el 
uld always be Anonymou mmunicallor vill not be answered The p ¢ 
f th hartme? r f ) ( ul ual ue 
AVERY little while I receive letters} who have no fundamental knowledge ol 
kK, from aspiring readers who wish| finance and who rush in to buy or sell on 
through speculations in Wall Street | tips, blindly and unreasoningly. These 


individuals are naturally the prey of the 
fraudulent promoter or the inexpert ad- 
viser, for all stocks look alike to them. 
They usually load up with the cheapest 
gambles afloat and hope for swift and 
impossible gains from these. Only long- 
shots in the race for wealth will suit them. 
I always discourage 
advise investment in sound issues rather 
than in speculative and doubtful ones, and 
never tickle the fancy with rosy predic 
tions. I urge readers to take 
reasonably 
with moderate reward. 
in the end. 


my) 


This will be safer 
ior then 
vith the 
of those who sought too huge a profit and 
plunged in issues without merit. <Ac- 
cumulators of the better sort of stocks and 
bonds do not often have cause for regret. 

lo make a fortune suddenly is difficult 
in any line of business. The path of the 
speculator is not easy, but hard. He must 
familiarize himself with a situation which 
is ever-changing and the unexpected 
frequently upsets his calculations. It 
is better always to enter the market pri 
as an investor and only incidentalls 
ulator. There is little encourage 
ment for speculation in these days, but 
he who buys at present low prices what is 


“1 
maruy 


as a S} 


this sort of thing, | 





only | 
safe chances and to be satisfied | 


The land is strewn | 
wrecks of little and big fortunes | 


good to hold-—a seasoned issue with an 
assured return—has two strings to his 
bow. Not only will he receive a regular 
income, but also there is a possibility of | 
eventual increase of value. This may be | 
remote, but with dividends or interest | 
coming in the holder can afford to wait 
until a more favorable turn. While 

cannot point out any — get-rich-quick | 
chances in the market, many meritorious 
stocks and bonds are now regarded by | 


investors as among the most 


“finds.” 


discerning 
desirable 


W., Parsons, KAN.: Sinclair Consolidated is a 
long pull speculation. The company is in the hands 
of capable men. I would prefer Texas stock, for 
| it is paying a dividend and the company is prosper 
ing 
| K., Rosepate, 
| Mills of Boston 


The International Cotton 
to be prospering. The 


KANS.: 


seems 

















| Prophecy 
and 
Profits 


Our weekly publication, The Invest- 


ment ews, as en extremely 
accurate in forecasting the broad 
price trend over the past few 
months. 


We shall be glad, without any cost 
or obligation, to illustrate this 
service. 


What to Buy 


and 
How to Buy 


Write to Dept. LW-10 for 
Descriptive Liter ature 


x LES H.CLARK Sy 

Frocks Sonne 
66 Broadway, New York 
Telephones Rector 4663-4 
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Atl THOUGH safety is the quality 
above all others to be desired in 
an investment, don't pay too much 
for it. Our first mortgages on Miami 
real estate are thoroughly secure and 
yield the satisfactory income of 7° 

Write for Booklet No. 
rent investment list. 


G.L.MILLER & COMPANY, MIAMI, FLA 


91 and cur- 











OKLAHOMA FARM MORTGAGES 


The value of Oklahoma's five leading ce: iste. in 1919 
was $308,076,000.00 greater than in 1918. Land 
soues are increasing in proportion to 


roduction 
wed money is being eed by Okla! fs 


=. for farteer ee etepmpent anc 


holdin e on hand a choice selec “tion of 
6% N iT first mortange securities. Write for our 
descriptive Circular 











Under this Heading 
“Free Booklets for Investors” 


on page 377 you will find a 
descriptive list of booklets 
and circulars of information 
which will be of great value 
in arranging your invest- 
ments to produce maximum 
yield with safety. A num- 
ber of them are prepared 
especially for the smaller 
investor and the “beginner 
in investing.” 
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September 18, 1920 


concern has paid dividends on preferred regularly | This is a splendid time in which to prepare for | 
nd was able lately to increase the dividend on | a rainy day by purchasing sound first class securi 
common from $1 to $1.50 quarterly. This indicates | ties selling at unusually low prices. Even those of 
tnat the bonds are reasonably safe. limited means can do this by buying on the monthly 
H., Cuero, Tex.: No outsider can foresee when | installment plan. The merits and possibilities of | 
jividend payments on American Cotton Oil com- | this plan are set forth in booklet 89-DD which will 
mon will be resumed. I cannot advise you to| be mailed to any aes ss by Dunham & Co., 43 
sactifice the stock at present price for there is a | Exchange Place, New York. 
possibility that it may some day swing upward a} The reason why Miller first mortgage bonds | 
little. Of course, you could switch into some low- | carry 7% interest is that they are placed on proper 
priced dividend-paying stock. ty in the South where 7% is the legal rate. These 
L., NEw ORLE ANS, La.: As the City of Dallas,};bonds have all features that should char: schaie 
ex., municipal 5% bonds are legal investments for | first-class real eState issues. Anybody with $100 
savings banks and trust funds in New York and|and upward can participate in the advantages 
Connecticut, you need not hesitate to purchase | offered by them. For a copy of the booklet, 
them. Dallas is the largest manufacturing center | “Creating Good Investments,” explaining fully 
in Texas and is located in the most populous and | why these bonds are desirable, write to a L 
wealthy portion of the State. The bonds have been | Miller & Co., Inc., 1037 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga 
offered to net 512% to 6%, according to mi aturity The great Mid- West is one of the most flourish 
G., Prrrspurcn, Pa.: The first lien 7% serial | ing sections of the country. Bonds issued by 
gold bonds of the National Oil Company of New municipalities and leading corporations there have 
Jersey appear reasonably safe. The company is|a high rating. Obligations of these two sorts can 
building ships for the transportation of oil and | be obtained yielding as high as 8%. To get the 
other merchandise, but controls large tracts of | details of tnese attractive investment chances 
ol and gas lands which it is developing, and has | write for list LB 99 to the Bond Department of 
an oil refinery. A good show of earnings is made.| the Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo 
Price of bonds according maturity 98 to 994 and | The company is a strong and responsible insti 
interest. The bonds carry stock purchase warrants. | vution and a memoer of the Federal reserve sys 
M., Cutcaco, ILt.: It is not the size of the town | tem. 
hut its credit that gives value to its securities The test of many years has demonstrated the 
rhe Kalamazoo, Mich., school district No. 1, 5% | safety of the real estate bonds safeguarded under 
school bonds appear perfectly safe. They are tax} the Straus plan. These are first mortgage issues, 
free in Michigan and exempt from Federal income | well secured in the first instance and made more 
taxes. Kalamazoo is not a large city, but its bonds | secure by serial maturity. Tney net 6% and the | 
re legal investments for savings banks and trust issuing companies take care of tae 4% Federal | 
funds in New York. These school bonds are offered | income tax. The bonds are dealt in by S. W. Straus 
at a price to yield 5.6% to 6%, according to ma- | & Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, New York, and Straus 
turity. Bldg., Chicago. To any applicant for booklet | 
W., Arken, S. C.: For a young man who has | I-1003, tne company sends its current “Investment 
saved up $500” the four stocks you name are | Guide.” ; 
‘ntirely unsuitable. They are all non-dividend A very seieectie investment opportunity is | 
payers and too speculative for persons of limited | offered by Henry L. Doherty & Company, Bond 
means. You should buy either Liberty Bonds, | Department, 60 Wall Street, New York. The 
Victory Notes, or first-class preferred stocks or | firm is distributing the preferred stock of the | 
bonds of leading corporations. Among preferred | Empire Gas & Fuel Co., which yields on market 
stocks American Woolen pfd., Corn Products pfd., | price over 9%. E mpire Gas & Fuel is an organiza 
International Mercantile Marine pfd., are good | tion of great earning power, being one of the 
buys. Safe bonds inch ide International Mere: untile | largest producers of high-grade oil in the United 
Marine 6’s, West Shore 4’s, U. S. Steel 5’s, Pennsyl- | States, and being a complete unit within itself. | 
vania R. R. 7’s, U. S. Rubber 7!2’s. |On application to the above address, Doherty & | 
W., Oana, Nesr.: The Great Western Power | | Co. will send a circular cont: ining full information 
Co. of California serves the greater part of central | | Tegarding this desirable industrial issue. 
California and a population of about 1,350,000. Every economist and financier is of the opinion 
Its new general mortgage convertible 89% gold bende! that the great need of the world is a return to 
are an inviting investment. They are exempt from | adequate productions of the necessaries of life 
personal property tax in C alifornia and the com | Whatever tends to restrict. production is per 
pany will meet normal Federal income tax up to fr or ones and whatever tends to increase it is for th¢ 
4%. The bonds are due in 1939, but are convertible | public good. It is the aim of the National Bank of 
nto 30-year 7% bonds at par. The —. *s| Commerce in New York, with resources of over 
et income for the year ending July 31st, was more | $55,000,000, to stimulate production and distri 
than 1% times annual interest on total oainae bution of staple and necessary commodities 
lebt. Offered at prices to yield 10.31% to 8.33%, | Details of the manver in which the bank has been 
according to date called by lot. ; and can be of service in the lines of industry and 
New York, September 11, 1820 | commerce can be learned by communicating with 
| the institution itself. 
Free Booklets for Investors The conservative investor seeking safe invest- | 
. ments will do well to consider Prudence-Bonds, | 
If you want to keep in sure touch with the busi- | issued by the Realty Associates Investment | 
ness and financial situation, read every week the | Corporation, 31 Nassau Street, New York, and 162 | 
authoritative ‘‘Bache Review.’ Copies free on | Remsen Street, Brooklyn. The bonds are issued 
application to J. S. Bache & Co., members of | in denominations of $100, $500, and $1,000. They 
\. Y. Stock Excnange, 42 Broadway, New York. are backed by first mortgages on selected income- 
\ twenty-four page booklet written by an ex-| producing properties and are guaranteed by the 
pert, illustrated by graphs and _— 1ining methods | Realty Associates Investment Corporation. They 
sed by successful traders may be had of Sex | ape ar to be thoroughly well protected, and the 
smith & Co., 107 Liberty Street, New York. | 4% normal Federal income tax is paid —y 
There are valuable facts and suggestions in this describing Prudenece-Bonds will be sent by the 
publication. Realty Associates Investment Corporation to any | 
Every investor is puzzled at times regarding | applicant for booklet LE 67. | 
what to buy and how to buy. The “Investment! The investment service of the responsible Na 
News” issued by Charles H. Clarkson & Co., 66 | tional City Company, National City Bank Bldg,, | 
sroadway, New York, should prove helpful to | New York, has become continental. The company | 
many readers because of its skill in forecasting the | has offices in 50 cities and commands 10,000 miles | 
rend of the market. Descriptive literature of | of private telephone and telegraph wires. Its} 
value will be sent to those who apply to Dept. | facilities enable it to rende: prompt service and | 
LW of Clarkson & Co. its corps of trained experts assures safe and reliable 
Banking becomes exceedingly convenient when it | counsel to investors. It has helped thousands of 
s done by mail. Tnis enables everybody, no | persons to invest wisely and conveniently in bonds, | 
matter where he lives, to open a bank account. | preferred stocks and acceptances. The company’s | 
lf you bank by mail with the Citizens Savings & | current purchase sheet lists about 100 excellent | 
l'rust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, you deal with | investment opportunities and any investor oni 
in old and reliable institution and receive 49% | have it by asking for L142. The company’s 
interest. The company will send its free booklet | valuable book, ‘Men and Bonds,” may also be 
|. to any interested party. had by applying to the New York office for L130. 


How War Increased the (ost of Living 


*VERYBODY realizes that the cost of | has proved a grievous burden. The fol- 

living has greatly increased since the|lowing table, though it covers only a 
good old pre-war days. Few persons, | fragment of the country, clearly indicates 
however, have figured out the actual} the upward trend and is of no little in- 
percentages of the increase. In the large | terest and value. It shows the per- 
enters of population the enhancement of} centages of increase in cost of various 
ices for food, fuel, and housing has | articles as for June, 1920, over De- 
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) robably been greater thanin many smaller} cember, 1914, in five leading Ameri- 
‘aces. But even in the latter H. C. L.! can cities: 
Boston New York Chicago Phila. Detroit 
oO Sa Oe cy fer 105.0 105.3 120.0 101.7 132.0 
Clothing eee. 211.1 241.4 205.3 219.6 208.8 
Housing....... a 16.2 32.4 35.1 28.6 68.8 
iel and Light........ 83.6 60.1 62.4 66.8 74.9 
F UTD es es 233.7 205.1 215.9 187.4 206.7 
Miscellaneous. ........ 91.8 111.9 87.5 102.8 141.3 
Lo ee ae ee ‘ 110.7 119.2 114.6 113.5 136.0 
Courtesy Boston News Bureau. | 
oe ae 1 ' 

















Opportunity Beckons 
from the Mid-West 


2 LASS. 
the United States, 


one of the largest hardware 


needs plants for the 


markets in 


manufacture 


of small hardware, fine tools, machine tools and tool 


machinery. 


Most of these products to suppl 


.) the great 


St. Louis trade territory must now be bought in the East 


The sale of hardware and kindred lines in St. 
year was approximately $102,000,000. 
material is shipped from the Mississippi Valley, 
tured in the East, 
back to St. 


Much 


Louis. 


and the finished product again 


Louis last 
of the raw 
manufac- 


shipped 


There is no good reason for this take-it-there-and-bring- 


it-back haul. 
an immense local outlet 


A Mid-West factory in St. Louis 


would have 


and could economically distribute 


in all directions to the markets of the Mississippi Valley, 


South, 


Southwest, 


Middle West and Far \W 


est. These 


hardware lines are a part of the following sixteen industries 


St. Louis is seeking: 


A ready market is assured. 
in this 
perience and ample 
the booklet, “St. 
It goes into detail. 


Shoe laces and findings 

Cotton spinning and textile mills 
Dye stuffs 

Steel and copper wire 


Machine tools and tool machinery 


Automobile accessories and parts 
Drop forge plants 

Tanneries and leather products 
Malleable iron castings 

Farm implements 

Rubber products 

Screw machine products 
Locomotive works 

Blast furnaces 

Cork products 

Small hardware 


Splendid oppor 
field await enterprising men of practi 
capital. 


A letter will bring it 


New Industries Bureau 


Louis as a Manufacturing Center.’ 
Address 


tunities 


cal ex- 


You will be interested in 


St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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than a nickel 
a week 


This is all that Swift & Company’s profit cost 
the average American family in 1919. 


Here are the figures and authorities for them. 


The average consumption of meat per person 
for a year is about 180 pounds (U. S. Govern- 
ment). 


The average American family is 4’2 persons 
(U. S. Census). 


Swift & Company’s profit from all sources in 
1919 averaged less than '4 cent per pound on 
all products including meat. 


This averages for the family less than 

the price of i 

1 cigar per week for father, or 

1 street car fare per week for mother, 
or 


1 package of gum per week for the 
children. 


The complex service which we furnish the 
public is efficient and economical. The cost 
to the public in the shape of profit is too 
small to be noticeable in the family meat bill. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 35,000 shareholders 
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' Leslie's Week! 


About Whiting Williams Himself 


Concluded from page 


700) 





men all about him who had suffered from | applied for work at other plants, just to 
“bad luck.’ He searched for a week | observe the treatment accorded to him and 
before he even got a smell of a job, and he| other applicants by the employment 
told the writer that during that period he/ men, foremen and plant guards. Williams 
suffered the ‘scare of his life,’ for fear he | lived with workingmen on familiar terms 
would not be able to find anything to do. | in their regular boarding-houses, and thus 
He even got to the point where he began! by close contact he obtained first-hand 
watching for signs ** Dishwasher Wanted,” | information as to the thinking and feelings 
as he passed along the street. He knew | of his comrades in toil. On many occasions 
that he could wash dishes as a last resort, | he induced the man next to him to open 
even though that would not get him very | up and reveal what was going on in his 
far in dealing with factory men. So he| mind. 
set his teeth, counted his change and kept} Williams’s ability to speak so many 
right on hunting for work. In that first | languages was of great service to him in 
seven days he experienced some of the | getting along-with foreigners. A few words 
feelings of the man who has no other] in Italian, Greek or Spanish was enough 
resource, and must go from one factory} to unlock the heart and unseal the lips of 
| gate to another in quest of a “‘job.’’ At|men of those nationalities, and then they 
| last Williams ‘‘caught on” in a steel plant. | would “talk.” He read the souls of men 
He was put at moving bricks out of an open | who were utterly dependent on the “‘jobs”’ 
| hearth furnace! That was a happy day for | created by industry, and whose whole life 
Williams, but he was a tired man by night. | was ruled thereby. More than once he 
But what did he care about that! He had} personally learned how long a day can be 
made good in a new way! from that time} when a man is engaged in physical labor. 
on he had the usual experiences of an! Most of the time he worked the twelve 
unskilled workingman drifting about from | hour turn, which is the lot of most of the 
plant to plant trying to find something to|men who make steel. He tasted fatigue, 
do for a living. }and he studied and talked with his asso 
In his travels as a workingman,|ciates when they were so tired they could 
Williams ranged from the ore mines of|hardly stand. Above all, he got the 
Minnesota to the shipyards of the Atlantic | worker’s point of view as to the sub- 
Coast, taking work as he could get it as a| foremen, the superintendent, and the big 
day laborer, third helper, reamer, timber-| boss—and that point of view was warped 
man, and loader’s buddy in large steel} and discolored by a colossal ignorance as 
plants, shipyards, railway round-houses,|to the employer’s real purpose and 


and many similar industries. He also’ character. 
+ Y 9 aoe ae 
Fohn Gammeter—-Akron 5 Edison 
| (Concluded from page 360) 


from being a mechanical wizard, he is a|along with him. His own office, known 
very shrewd, far-seeing business -man. | officially as the Experimental Bureau, is 
There has hardly been a big real estate| run along the same lines. Each year he 
transaction in the city of Akron that | adds to his staff two or three engineers 
Gammeter hasn’t had a finger in. He has| sometimes men newly graduated from ; 
erected big warehouses; he has gone into | technical college, sometimes just boys who 
the express business; he owns skating-| have worked themselves up in the plant. 
rinks, dance-halls, motion-picture houses;|He trains them, gives them places oi 
and his amusement parks net him an| responsibility just as soon as they ate fit 
| enormous income. ‘and sends them on up the ladder. 

“You see, I try to keep thinking one| It is little wonder then that everyone 
jump ahead of the other fellow,” he ex-| takes this plain, honest, direct-dealing 


| plained when I asked him the “how” of it | man, who looks at you out of the bluest 


all. ‘And like the little bird that gets the | and frankest eyes I have ever seen, fo! 
worms, I get up early in the morning.” _| just what he is worth; that he numbers 

In his work and in his play this un-| among his friends almost everyone with 
usual man is always thinking of—and help- | whom he comes in contact; and that from 
ng—the other fellow. There is scarcely | his company’s president to the lowliest 


| an enterprise with which he is connected | laborer in the plant, they all call him 


into which he has not taken with him one |“ John’”—and I think they all like him 


| or more clean, bright, young men and given | just a little bit better because he wor! 
| them the opportunity 


to make money' in his shirt-sleeves. 


The Nations Greatest Asset 
(Concluded from page 362) 


forward to generations Is our educational, system as it exists 
never see but which, | today the best we can do for our children? 


life and carry it 
which we. shall 


| through them, we shall influence for good | Does it tend to make character? Does it 


or ill increase intelligence? Does it constitut 
rhe infancy of the human is the longest | a real culture? 

of any animal. The reason is that it} What may be expected of a city civiliza 

takes a long time to make a mam Oliver | tion in its reaction upon the young? Our 

Wendell Holmes was of the opinion that | boys and girls are little old men and wome! 


| the training of a child ought to begin at | under the spur of too much contact wit! 
| least with his great-grandfather. As that | what is thought to be real life but whic! 


method involves more or less of absent | is most unreal. Can we save the childr 
treatment we modern folks will have to| from too early ripeness? 
do the best we can with the generation} And, most vital of all, what can we «0 
now blooming into manhood and woman-|to reestablish the American home as th¢ 
| very fountain of national character? 

I venture to raise a question or two in} Our child is greater in value than all th 
the hope that some one wiser than I may | wealth of the world. Is our civilization 
suggest the answer. ‘fitted to care for so priceless a treasure 
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This is the emblem by which Service Motor Trucks may now 
be identified on the highways of the nation. Look for it on 
the radiator. It stands for enduring service and reliability. 
| 
tth3 Sit RANSPORTATION is today a more ful transports carry their loads over the | 
re Pelhe- vital problem than at any time in the hard streets of the great cities and the rough 
own $A aRS TE history of the nation. Never before has the highways of the country. 
u, is f | #] need for reliable motor trucks been so press- The Service System of SCIENTIFIC 
am : ie ing—or the demand so great. CUSHIONING protects the engine, trans- 
om : 333 5 Never before have truck users and buyers mission, differential and other vital parts 
who rt 8 i realized so clearly the importance of con- from the ruinous effects of shock and 
lant. ih struction that insures the perfect operation vibration—the greatest enemies of truck 
s ol of every part despite the punishing shocks efficiency. Road shocks, strains and exces- 
e fit of the roads. sive vibrations are absorbed by SCIEN- 
: TIFIC CUSHIONING located at strategic 
vone Ten years ago Service Motor Trucks em- leis tin Gham tracts. heal aol h ti 
aling bodied the first definite steps toward com- 8 a ae a a canoe Se 
; F “ ital parts. 
luest plete shock insulation. Six years later the = ; 
for present Service System of SCIENTIFIC The result is that Service Motor Trucks 
bers CUSHIONING was pronounced complete. maintain normal power and speed for years 
with Today with records of thousands of trucks under most strenuous road abuse. Their 
irom remarkable records of work done on schedule 
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before us—with endless figures and compari- 
sons on such subjects as comparative relia- 
bility, consistent running, depreciation of 
parts, service work, operating costs, etc., 
we know that this Service development sets 
a new standard of motor truck reliability. 


As a result the Service Motor Truck is un- 
questionably one of the outstanding successes 
of the time. Thousands of these fleet, power- 


time are ample proof of this fact. 


Service Motor Trucks, embodying this per- 
fected system of SCIENTIFIC CUSHION- 
ING, are built in 7 sizes and in 80 combina- 
tions of power, speed and capacity. Among 
them is a type exactly suited for your use. 


Write for complete data on what Service 
Motor Trucks are doing in your line of work: 





SERVICE MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, Wabash, Indiana, U.S. A. 


New York: 87-89 West End Avenue 


Chicago: 2617-2625 South Wabash Avenue 











MOTOR TRUCK 


With the Red Pyramid on the Radiator 
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INSTANT POSTUM 
Instead of Coffee 





